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Jouglas, SEC head, named to the Supreme Court 
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e It is significant that 72% of the plants which put in a new 
Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe put in more Warner & 
Swaseys within three years... The first goes in, proves 
the savings it can make, and the user installs more, to 


earn still greater savings. 
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We could write volumes on that. But we think this 











, Would you rather 
lose 1,000 dollars 


—“that’s 
the*NEW way 


“If you lose $1,000, it doesn’t make 
any difference how you lose it. An in- 
surance man convinced me of that the 
day after I returned to find my house 
had been ransacked by burglars. Then 
he told me about the NEW way of 
buying insurance. 


A Matter of NOT Gambling 


with Losses 


“He proved that it makes no difference 
Whether your house burns down or 
blows down—whether you are sued by 
another car owner or another golfer— 


the idea that sold 


whether your signature is forged on a 
check or your home robbed. You are 
out just so much money in any case. 
The important thing is to talk matters 
over with a trained insurance man— 
find the risks to which you are exposed 
—forget policies and concentrate on 
protection.” 


Just Call Western Union 


You too should learn more about the 
NEW way of buying insurance. Just 
call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask 
for the name of the nearest Hartford 


eelomeze! 


nce” 
of buying insuva 


representative. Or get in touch with 
your own insurance broker. 


*This is called the NEW way because it is new to 
most buyers of insurance. But as a method of fitting 
an insurance program to the buyer's needs, it has 
long been practised by agents of the Hartford. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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LETTERS 


The Animal Question 


Please do not get the idea you have to 
print letters such as Lorraine McDonald’s 
[NewswEEK, Mar. 13], in which she 
pleads for “pity on those of your readers 
who don’t like animals.” 

Most of your readers like animals wheth- 
er they (the animals) have two legs or 
more. We have only a great pity for those 
who do not have love and respect for other 
animals. 











DONALD G. KRUDOP 
Manhattan, Kan. 


I can’t resist challenging the letter by 
Lorraine McDonald and her criticism of 
your dog pictures. They are exceptional. 
We liked them very much. She apparently 
feels inferior to dogs. The difference is in 
the dogs’ favor. They are not narrow- 
minded and catty. 

J. W. COX 

Killbuck, Ohio. 





Father O’Connor Explains 

Unfortunately, some of your readers got 
the impression that I heartlessly advocated 
the migration of Jewish refugees from the 
Nazi frying pan into the Soviet fire [News- 
week, Mar. 6, 13]. 

But your more discerning readers readily 
grasped that the whole point of my letter 
was to puncture the propaganda of our 
Soviet-loving “liberals.” To these only did 
I put the question why they had entirely 
overlooked the “Proletarian Paradise” as 
a haven for some of the victims of Nazi- 
Fascist oppression. 

In 1928, within Russia was created the 
Jewish Homeland of Biro-Bidjan, twice 
as large as Palestine, and rich in soil, min- 
erals, and timber. Stalin appealed for 500,- 
000 Jews to settle there, but less than 20,- 
000 accepted. Why? 

Like the late Pope Pius, I, too, am mili- 
tantly a “Spiritual Semite.” Yet I lack 
knowledge of the ways and means by 
which our United States can, now, care 
for the racial and religious victims of the 
totalitarian tyranny of Germany, Russia, 
and Mexico, ete., etc. And surely nobody 
will interpret this as due to any lack of 
sympathy for my fellow Catholics, who 
prize their faith in God as their deepest 
and dearest possession. In those countries 
they are forced to the choice of either re- 
nouncing their faith, or losing their all. 

(The Rev.) MAURICE O'CONNOR 

St. Francis Church 

Carlton, Minn. 





Teacher Problems 

Permit me to add a few remarks con- 
cerning schoolteachers, to those published 
in Newsweek for Mar. 6, 1939. It seems 
to me that some of the worst features of 




















Complete Banking Service 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
































Mountain 
Magic in 
Washington 








Visit snow fields on Mt. Rainier; 
bathe on Pacific Ocean beaches; 
explore the romantic waterfront 
of Seattle, starting point for 
Alaskan cruises. Then go to the 
San Francisco World's Fair and 
return another route. Write for 
free booklet, ‘Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions.” 











Geyser Gazing 
in 
Yellowstone 








There’s a whole world of wonders 
in this oldest and largest of our 
National Parks. See it at its best 
by entering via scenic Gallatin 
Gateway; 85 extra miles of 
glorious mountain motoring 
without extra cost. Write for free 
“Yellowstone” booklet describ- 
ing low cost tours. 











Scenery 
Shooting 
on the 

OLYMPIAN 








Roll smoothly through a glorious 
panorama of forests and moun- 
tain ranges on this famous trans- 
continental train. 656 thrilling 
electrified miles . . . open 
observation cars through rugged 
Montana canyon, over the Con- 
tinental Divide and westward 
through the Bitter Roots. Air con- 
ditioned comfort in every class 
of accommodations. Grand food 
at low prices. And low fares 
everywhere West. Let our travel 
experts help plan your western 
vacation oryourtriptoeitherFair. 


F.N. Hicks, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Room 234 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


The MILWAUKEE 
ROAD fir amen 
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our educational system are the following: 
1—Creating the impression on the young 
mind that teachers and textbooks are in- 
fallible. 
2—A lackadaisical, unenergetic, uncriti- 
cal presentation of material. 
38—Low salaries and lack of tenure. 
4—Lack of research and study by many 
teachers. 
5—Lack of psychological training and 
sympathetic understanding of individual 
children. 
6—Laws preventing marriage of women 
teachers. 
LESTER TARNOPOL 
Asst. Professor of Metallurgy 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 





The Goodyears 

The descendants of Charles Goodyear 
who were present at the unveiling of the 
statue in his honor at Akron, Ohio, on Feb. 
23, which you aptly described in your issue 
of Mar. 6, wish to take this occasion to ex- 
press their appreciation to the rubber in- 
dustry for the recognition and acclaim be- 
ing given at this time to their distinguished 
ancestor. 

They feel that such recognition is the 
more fitting because the world at large has 
heretofore known all too little of the he- 
roic story of his life and work. 

It seems natural to the family that an 
awakening public interest should see to it 
that Charles Goodyear is chosen for ad- 
mission to the Hall of Fame, where he 
should long since have had a niche. 

The family is interested in securing any 
available original material or data on the 
life of Charles Goodyear to assist in the 
preparation of a biography. 

NELSON GOODYEAR JR. 

Riverdale School 

Riverdale-on-Hudson 


New York City 





Corrigan Birds 

In your story of the man who walked 
backward (Newsweek, Mar. 13), you re- 
fer to the legend of the Whiffle bird (which 
flies backward because it doesn’t care 
where it is going) . 

Perhaps you don’t know there is a bird 
that flies backward. It is the ruby-throated 
hummingbird. I saw a great swarm of 
these tiny creatures hovering over a clump 
of blood-red Salvia on the Delta yester- 
day. It is a sight to see swarms of hum- 
mingbirds flying backward out of the 
mouths of flowers while they are storing 
up nectar as energy for their flights. 

NEWSWEEK’s interest in, and attention 
to, the phenomena of Nature is one of the 
many things which make me a constant 
reader. 

EDWARD P. O’DONNELL 


New Orleans, La. 
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Good a Way as Any— 

Peckslip, N.Y.: Asked by inquisitive 
reporters for her longevity recipe, Mrs, 
Eliza Ballard Turner Murphy, 100, 
snapped: “I mind my own business.” 


Piggy-Back Pigeon— 

New York City: In a stunt signaliz. 
ing the opening of Wild-Life Week, 
Margaret Gillen, 10-year-old patient at St. 





International 


Clare’s Hospital, received a canary via 
carrier pigeon. The big bird—bearing its 
live freight—was released some 20 miles 
away in New Jersey; its cargo arrived un- 
damaged, but somewhat excited by its 
strange role as passenger. 


Marriage and Mops— 


Los Angeles: Male _ students of 
U.C.L.A. who attended a lecture on “Mate 
Selection” by Dr. Roswell Johnson re- 
ceived a jolt. Shifting economic conditions, 
said Dr. Johnson, bring changes in customs, 
and, since many a modern wife must help 
bring home the family bacon, it’s a wise 
thing for prospective husbands to “learn 
how to wield a mop and broom.” 


Hindsight— 


Chicago, IIl.: Though cartoonists are 
fond of picturing map makers as going 
batty trying to keep up with Adolf Hit- 
ler’s recent revisions of Europe, the map 
makers find some cheer in the situation. 
According to a spokesman for Rand-Me- 
Nally & Co., there’s more demand for 
maps showing Europe before a_ givel 
change than there is for revised editions. 


Serpentune— 
Altamont, N.Y.: Every time the Al 
tamont High School orchestra tunes up its 


horns and fiddles for rehearsal, a garter 
snake emerges from a hole in the wall, 
coils about a chair back, and practices 
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musical criticism by sticking out its tongue 
at the young musicians frequently. When 
the tooting is over it returns to the hole 
in the wall. 


Sleeper— 

Logansport, Ind.: While Paul R. Rea 
was snugly tucked in bed and sleeping 
soundly, the building collapsed. Police, 
hunting through the ruins for his body, 
found Rea unharmed—and still asleep. 


No Snap— 


Rockford, Ill.: As a_ professional 
photographer Axel E. Pearson took pic- 


_ tures of thousands of persons. But when 


he died recently, reporters couldn’t find a 
single print of the photographer himself. 
Pearson just didn’t like to have his pic- 
ture taken. 


Walking Skeletons— 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Busy shoppers 
were startled to see two skeletons picket- 
ing the offices of the Crown Hill Cemetery 
Association. The  skull-and-bones_ clad 
pickets, members of the United Cemetery 
Workers Union, bore placards which said: 
“I can’t rest my bones in Crown Hill.” 


Tread Wagon— 


Philadelphia: Harry Kister is the 
proud inventor of something new in ve- 
hicles. In the first place, it’s a regular 
coaster wagon for junior until the floor- 
boards are lifted, when it becomes a tricky 
treadmill vehicle that the youngster can 
propel by pumping his legs up and down 
to spin rollers. Then, too, it can be turned 
over and used as a stationary exerciser for 





Wide World 


adults who want to do their walking in 
one place and work off surplus weight. 
Whether its complicated rollers would 
work as a wringer for washday, Kister 
didn’t say. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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FAR fields looked green to the sales executives of the BLANK* Company, 


They proved to be rich and fertile territory when ‘‘NON-NOTIFICA- 
TION’’ OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING solved the problem of how to 
finance the gap between their discounted purchases of materials and 
their customers’ terms of payment, ten days after arrival. 


Sales for 1936 had been over $2,000,000. Under existing financial ar- 
rangements, limited bank credits sometimes prevented their taking 
discounts. Bank loans were renewed at intervals—not reduced in sev- 
etal years. Additional credit from the bank was not available to finance 
new business. 


With ‘““NON-NOTIFICATION”’ OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING, 1937 
sales jumped 35% to $2,841,000 despite adverse general conditions. 
Today, they are taking discounts on a// purchases, have cleaned up 
all open bank loans, and strengthened cash position to the point 
where half their receivables provide cash enough for all current needs. 


oo & 8-2 


The greater capital leverage provided by ““NON-NOTIFICATION” 
OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING has been a determining influence 
in leading many progressive concerns to make frequent use of it. 
A company’s own need is always the deciding factor. For a full 
understanding of its soundness and practical advantages, write for 
a copy of “CAPITAL AT WORK”. Address, “Department NW.” 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


““Non-Notification’’? Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


SAN FRANCISCO 





PORTLAND, ORE. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 

















OF will Take you 130 miles 


BY TELEPHONE EVERY EVENING AFTER SEVEN AND ALL DAY SUNDAY 


Evening and all day Sunday bargain hours make 
it easier than ever to visit those who are dear but 
distant ... by telephone. 

Thena personal chat with the folks back home, 
a boy at school, or a far-away invalid, is almost as 
satisfying as seeing them. It’s inexpensive too. 

Try a friendly call tonight or on Sunday. Some 
typical rates between cities are listed at the right. 
Many more are in the front of your 
telephone directory. 

Remember, when you call, that 
the pleasure you give is as great as 


the pleasure you receive. 


Cid bbb bd 














HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS TO TELEPHONE: 


BETWEEN THESE POINTS 


Boston, Mass. . Hartford, Conn. §$ .50 
Little Rock, Ark. Shreveport, La. . .75 


Butte, Mont. . . Spokane, Wash. 1.00 
Atlanta, Ga. . . Memphis, Tenn. 1.20 
Oklahoma City, 

Okla. .... St. Louis, Mo. . 1.50 
Dayton, Ohio . New York, N.Y. 1.70 


Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Utah . . . - .* Calif. . . * . 1.80 


Chicago, Ill. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 2.00 


DAY except NIGHT and 
SUNDAY SUNDAY * 


$ .35 
45 
-60 
-75 


-90 
1.05 


1.10 
1.20 


* 33-minute station-to-stati rates. Reduced rates are in 
effect from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day on 





Sunday. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Super Flying Fortress 


Remarkably little has leaked into the 
press about a monster plane developed for 
possible use by the U.S. Army. Now near- 
ing completion at the Douglas plant in 
Santa Monica, Calif., it’s by far the big- 
gest aircraft ever built, with speed, lifting 
power, and range well outstripping those 
of the giant Yankee Clipper so widely 
publicized in recent weeks. Though it’s a 
landplane, the new ship would have a 
gross weight, when fully loaded with 
bombs, of about 120,000 pounds—as com- 
pared with the new Clipper’s 82,500. Its 
range may be as much as 7,000 miles. Be- 
sides use as a super-bomber, the ship 
could be employed as a transport to rush 
several score machine gunners to a crucial 
spot in a crisis. 


Economic War 


The 25% boost in tariffs on German 
goods is probably the start of full-fledged 
U.S. economic warfare against the totali- 
tarian states. The Administration is now 
searching for weapons. As a sample of 
those being seriously considered, here are 
proposals just suggested to the State De- 
partment by an influential figure who was 
a key official in World War days: (1) To 
inform nations from whom we buy gold at 
$35 an ounce that we'll buy no more un- 
less they follow the U.S. lead in restricting 
commercial intercourse with Germany. (2) 
To persuade Latin-American countries like 
Argentina that they’d better limit their 
barter trade with the dictatorships since, 
in event of war, they couldn’t collect the 
goods promised in return for their unpaid- 
for exports to the axis powers. (3) To have 
the U.S. and other democracies offer to 
absorb all Swedish iron-ore exports on con- 
dition that Sweden refuse to fill Germany’s 
orders for the much-needed ore. 


McReynolds’ Muff 


If you need any proof that Chief Justice 
Hughes is extraordinarily able and efficient 
in directing Supreme Court sessions, ask 
any veteran court attaché about the gen- 
eral confusion when McReynolds, as senior 
Associate Justice, presided during Hughes’ 
recent illness. Typical incident: One day 
when the closing time arrived, Justice 
Black was engaged in an exchange with a 


lawyer, but McReynolds broke in to an- 
nounce that the session was over and rose 
as if to leave. The other Justices, presum- 
ably not hearing him, paid no heed, and 
McReynolds embarrassedly sat down and 
waited a while. 


Political Straws 


An informal canvass indicates chances 
are pretty good for Pittman’s bill for mod- 
ifying the Neutrality Act so that we can 
sell arms (on cash-and-carry basis) to de- 
mocracies in wartime . . . Rumors to the 
contrary, Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold is Not among the top-rankers 
about to leave the Justice Department .. . 
Despite Hopkins’ visit to Iowa, supposed- 
ly a first step. toward winning the state’s 
1940 delegation, top-rank Iowa politicians 
have voluntarily assured Wallace’s backers 
that they'll support him when the show- 
down comes. 


New Cotton Plan 


The Agriculture Department is all set 
to push a new plan for subsidizing cotton 
exports. Wallace, once opposed to any ex- 
port subsidy idea, has become convinced 
now that it’s about the only practical solu- 
tion for the mounting cotton surplus. The 
new proposal supposedly will cost $50,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000 less than any cotton- 
relief plan now proposed and will have the 
support of cotton growers. However, it 
will have tough sledding, for middlemen 
are expected to oppose it, enemies of dump- 
ing in general will buck it, and Senators 
Smith and George are prepared to de- 
nounce it. 


Southern Bloc 


Influential Southern politicians have by 
no means abandoned their novel plan (re- 
vealed here Jan. 2) for sending to the next 
Democratic convention a solid bloc of 
delegates prepared to give united support 
to that candidate who promises the most 
concessions (in freight rates, tariffs, etc.) 
to the South. Governor Dixon of Alabama 
is doing much groundwork on the plan 
through the Southeastern Governors Con- 
ference, Governor Rivers of Georgia is 
following along, and other key Southern 
leaders are taking an active interest. These 
men are hopeful, though they admit it'll 
be hard to hold any bloc together when 
the delegate fight gets hot. 


Trivia 
Louis Ward, once widely publicized as 


Father Coughlin’s Washington lobbyist, is 
back in Washington, lobbying for a farm 








group that wants agricultural price fixing 
. . . Turkey has just about completed ar- 
rangements for borrowing a detail of New 
York City police to train its constabulary 
—but now New York can’t find enough 
cops familiar with the Islamic tongue . 
Tommy Corcoran, head of the so-called 
White House Janizariat, won’t be so ex- 
tremely active in the future; complica- 
tions resulting from his recent operation 
will force him to go easy for some time 

. . Mordecai Ezekiel, Agriculture De- 
partment economist, has been busily call- 
ing on key Wall Streeters, seeking to 
promote business-government-agriculture 
“understanding.” 





French ‘Singapore’ 


‘Tew it has its hands full in Europe, 
the French Government is going ahead 
with thus far unpublicized preparations 
for fortifying and equipping at least one 
strategic point in Indo-China so that 
France will have a counterpart of Singa- 
pore in the Far East. The Defense, Colo- 
nial, and Navy Ministries have already as- 
signed men to cooperate in working out 
details for an elaborate military-naval base 
centering about Hanoi. All that’s now 
known of the plans is that they include 
provision for an air base, submarine base, 
anti-aircraft emplacements, large barracks, 
an increase in the French naval squadron 
there, and land-troop reinforcements. 


Britain and Arabs 


Authoritative word in London is that 
the British Government, under cover of 
the Palestine conference, has been holding 
extra discussions with the representatives 
of the Arab states attending the confer- 
ence, talking over the Arab position and 
attitude in case of a general war. It’s all 
very hush-hush, but the British are known 
to be seeking pledges of a favorable atti- 
tude (perhaps “benevolent neutrality”) on 
the part of Arab peoples generally. This is 
one of the hidden factors that have com- 
plicated the Palestine conference and en- 
abled the Palestinian Arabs to maintain 
their uncompromising position. 


Czecho-Slovak Sidelights 


Among significant bits of information 
learned by diplomats after Hitler’s Cen- 
tral European coup last week: A full week 
before the invasion, six members of Hit- 
ler’s entourage had a German attaché 
make reservations for them (under as- 
sumed names) at one of Prague’s best 
hotels for the day of the coup .. . A half- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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dozen battalions of German “parachute 
infantrymen” were to have been dropped 
by a plane armada outside Prague as the 
vanguard of the army of occupation, but 
the heavy snowstorm forced cancellation 
of the plan. 


Anti-Missionary Drive 


As soon as the Japanese get some of the 
other problems in conquered Chinese ter- 
ritory a little better in hand, there’s pretty 
sure to be a systematic drive to rid the 
country of missionaries. According to a 
reliable informant, Japanese propaganda 
headquarters at Shanghai has already com- 
piled a black list of the most anti-Japa- 
nese missionaries, who are to be ousted 
first. 


Foreign Notes 


U.S. Ambassador Kennedy has proudly 
sent to his friend Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain a report on the last days of Spain’s 
Negrin regime written by Joseph Kennedy 
Jr. after his recent visit to Loyalist terri- 
tory ... All Hungarian railroads will start 
charging extra fare for fat travelers who 
take up more than ordinary seating space 

. Richard Halliburton’s publicity-in- 
spired attempt to sail a Chinese junk from 
Hong Kong to the San Francisco fair was 
quietly dropped because of bad weather 
and seasickness. 





New Products 


‘The Corning Glass Works has perfected 
a glass material for popular-priced dinner- 
ware; it looks like china but is stronger 
...A new detachable jacket containing 
dry ice for cooling machine-gun barrels 
will allow fighting and bombing planes to 
carry fewer guns but still maintain con- 
tinuous fire . . . Juice of the papaya, the 
squashlike melon grown in warm climates, 
is now being canned; long used medicinally 
as a remedy for dyspepsia, it’s now to be 
promoted both as a regular fruit-juice 
drink and as a chicken tenderizer. 


New Business Index 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board is just about ready to announce its 
new yardstick for measuring the country’s 
business inventories, long considered a vital 
need for predicting trends. The yardstick 
will be a regular monthly inventory index 
based on statistics from more than 50 in- 
dustries. The first index will show that 
present inventories are at about the same 
substantial level as in the first quarter of 
1937 and not as low as generally believed. 


Commodity Tipsters 


The commodity tipster racket, a hither- 
to-overlooked but thriving Wall Street 
fraud, is beginning to be dragged into 
light by irate legitimate commodity brok- 
ers and the Commodity Exchange Admin- 








istration. The tipster sets himself up as a 
“commodity counselor” and entices mod- 
erately well-fixed innocents to speculate 
on a profit-sharing basis, the counselor 
sharing profits but not losses. The coun- 
selor can’t lose because, in addition to 
getting his cut of profits, if any, he keeps 
the account constantly active and collects 
commissions on the trading orders. 


‘Private Securities’ Ban 


Don’t be surprised if, before long, the 
SEC clamps down on the practice of com- 
panies to issue big blocks of stock directly 
to insurance companies and others with 
huge reserve funds, thus avoiding the ex- 
pense and bother of filing the registration 
statements required for public sale of 
stocks. Among close students of the sub- 
ject odds are increasing that the SEC, 
as part of its philosophy of “equalizing” 
restrictions, will make registration com- 
pulsory for all big issues, whether sold 
“privately” or to the public in general. 
Meanwhile, at least three major invest- 
ment banking houses are making up for 
the stock-underwriting business they lose 
because of the private issues by acting as 
brokers or middlemen for these private 
deals. 


Photo Innovation 


A significant development in the photo- 
graphic field will be made available com- 
mercially about two months from now. 
It’s a new direct positive emulsion—mean- 
ing simply that it’s an emulsion which 
(when coated on film or paper) permits 
blacks to develop as blacks and whites as 
whites, thus permitting direct reproduc- 
tion of an image without need for first de- 
veloping a negative. Though its applica- 
tion will at first be limited to photo- 
graphic copying by the contact method, 
it may soon be perfected for use in the 
photostat and photo-méchanical fields 
such as the rotogravure process and in 
wirephoto printing. Experts who have 
examined it say it has enormous potential- 
ities as a time- and money-saver in many 
kinds of photographic and motion-picture 
work, 


Business Footnotes 


The chairman of one of New York’s 
largest banks, convinced that Germany 
must shortly decide either to curtail 
armament expenditure or embark on cur- 
rency inflation, will soon sail for Europe 
to study the picture personally . . . For 
whatever it’s worth, note the close paral- 
lel between this business year and 1935-36, 
when business rose sharply from early fall 
to December, then cooled off markedly in 
January and February, and (with impetus 
from PWA activity such as is now get- 
ting under way) spurted rapidly upward 
for the rest of the year . . . An interna- 
tionally famous Wall Street statistician has 
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compiled a study showing “irrefutably” 
that the G.O.P. will be an easy victor jp 
1940. 





Press Notes 
As added proof that Father Coughlin 


is encountering increasing disapproval 
from church authorities, note that his pa- 
per Social Justice no longer prints the 
phrase “by permission of his superiors” 
under Coughlin’s name . . . The magazine 
Current History is about to be pretty 
thoroughly remodeled . . . Washington cor. 
respondents in the famous Gridiron Club 
have decided to pick Sen. Robert Taft as 
the off-the-record G.O.P. speaker at their 
semi-annual dinner next month. 


Davis Cup Talk 


Don’t put too much stock in many sports 
writers’ current wails about U.S. amateur 
tennis’ going to pot. Of course, with Budge 
turned pro, the American Davis Cup team 
for next summer will look weak on paper. 
But most other countries will look even 
weaker. The result, real students of ten- 
nis say, is that the 1939 matches will be 
about a toss-up between the U.S. and Aus- 
tralia. An ironical point is that Germany 
could have been an odds-on favorite with 
von Cramm (the world’s top amateur), 
Henkel, von Metaxa (acquired with Aus- 
tria), and Menzel (acquired with Czecho- 
Slovakia) . But, having banned von Cramm 
for alleged immorality, the Reich has left 
the field pretty much to America and Aus- 
tralia. 


Authoritative Praise 


There’s an amusing angle to those big 
ads in which Marquis James, two-time 
Pulitzer Prize winner, enthusiastically en- 
dorses Mrs. Woodrow Wilson’s book “My 
Memoir.” Among other things, James calls 
it a “human story simply and unpreten- 
tiously told by a storyteller whose art is a 
gift and not an acquisition.” James can 
speak with authority. The fact is that he 
was Mrs. Wilson’s anonymous collaborator 
in preparing the book for publication. 


Missing Persons 


Ben Turpin, cross-eyed comedian of si- 
lent pictures, now 64 and in financial 
straits, is playing extra roles in Hollywood, 
gled to get what work he can at $7.50 a 
day ... Jean Borotra, considered the top 
indoor tennis star after winning the title 
four times in the U.S. and ten times in 
France, still plays occasionally in minor 
tournaments but devotes most of his time 
to sales and management work for France’s 
largest gasoline-pump manufacturers .. . 
Mrs. Gaston B. Means, widow of the per- 
petrator of the Lindbergh ransom fraud 
and other notorious hoaxes, lives under an 
assumed name in a Washington rooming 
house, works in a dress shop. 
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T Is CAUSE for great satisfaction 
I when you can be both smart and 
thrifty—at one and the same time! 

And that is the happy privilege of 
the man who owns a LaSalle. 

That his car is smart can be seen 
by simple observation. Its beautiful 


lines—its marvelous performance—its 


amazing comfort and handling ease 


.. all stamp it as the leader of its field 
from every standpoint. 

Moreover, LaSalle is designed and 
yuilt by Cadillac, and carries the 


La Salle 


matchless hallmark of Cadillac pres- 
tige. Truly, there is no question about 
its smartness. 

But LaSalle’s thrift is something 
you have to experience in order to 
appreciate. 

First of all, there is LaSalle’s low 
price. During the last seven years, 
LaSalle’s price has been lowered more 
than fifty per cent. LaSalle ranks today 
as a car of extremely moderate cost. 


And the cost of operation and main- 


- 
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tenance has also gone drastically 
down. Indeed, you will notice little, 
if any, difference in expense when you 
step up to enjoyment of a LaSalle. 

Yes, it’s great to be both smart and 
thrifty—and a lot of people are finding 
it out! Since the introduction of the 
current models, one out of eight LaSalle 
buyers has traded in one of the very 
lowest-priced cars. 

Why not investigate now? Your 
Cadillac-LaSalle dealer will welcome 


you—for a look or a demonstration. 


AND UP, delivered at Detroit, 


subject to change without notice. 
$ Transportation, state and local 
taxes (if any), optional equip- 


ment and accessories—ezxtra 
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/ to DOUBLE or 


{ 


| TRIPLE your 


truck tire mileage? \ 
ruck tire mileage? \ 
Maybe that’s too much to hope 
for— but the GoodyearYKL truck 


and bus tire is delivering results 
like that in many instances. 



















E TRIED to sum up in a 
WX single sentence the super- 
lative merit of the new YKL truck 
and bus tire made by Goodyear. 


It isn’t easy —the actual perform- 
ance of this tire almost defies belief. 


The nearest we could come to it 
—is this: 
No matter what any other truck 


tires have ever done for you, the 
YKL tire will do it better! 


Literally hundreds of letters from 
enthusiastic users report mileage 
increases of from 60% up to 200% 
and 300% from this astonishing 
performer. 


The big reason for this huge step- 
up in mileage is an entirely new 
basic material — a feather-light, 
amazingly tough satin-like rayon 
cord, called RAYOTWIST*— spun 
from cotton cellulose and like car- 
bohydrates. 


Rayotwist is lighter, stronger, far 
superior to ordinary cord in its 





THE GREATEST NAME 







prolonged resistance to heat— the 
cause of 827, of all truck tire failures! 


Because of this, YKL’s give you 
NINE major advantages, and the 
harder the service the sharper 
these advantages stand out: 


1—LONGER TREAD WEAR 

2—LONGER BODY LIFE 

3—GREATER BRUISE RESISTANCE 

4—GREATER SAFETY FACTOR FOR OVERLOADS 
5—GREATER SAFETY FACTOR FOR UNDER-INFLATION 
6—GREATER RESISTANCE TO SPEED HEAT 
7—GREATER RESISTANCE TO BRAKE DRUM HEAT 
8—GREATER USE OF RETREADS AND RECAPS 
9—GREATER ACCIDENT IMMUNITY 


In all types of truck, bus or trailer 
service, Goodyear YKL’s will out- 
run, outperform, outlive any ordi- 
nary truck tires. 


Take the word of hard-boiled 
operators who are using them: 
put on YKL’s and watch your mile- 


age jump! 


*Trade-marks of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
-> IN RUBBER 










READ YOUR GOOD FORTUNE 
IN THE STARS 


Among the new and improved 
products we have developed in 
commemoration of the Hundredth 
Anniversary of Charles Goodyear’s 
Discovery of the Vulcanization 
of Rubber, we especially call your 
attention to the following: 


& THE NEW GOODYEAR CENTENNIAL 
““G-100"" ALL-WEATHER™ TIRE 

%& THE NEW DOUBLE EAGLE* TIRE 
& THE NEW YKL* TRUCK AND BUS TIRE 
%& THE LIFEGUARD* 
We THE NEW “G-3”ALL-WEATHER TIRE 
& THE NEW PATHFINDER” TIRE 

7 
MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON 
GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN 


ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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New Deal ‘Appeasement’ Talk 


Shapes Up as Mostly Gesture 


Little Tax Relief Due, 
Nor Any Real Economy Moves; 
Governors on Relief Fence 


America’s business Noahs, scanning the 
Washington horizon last week for further 
signs and portents of the much-discussed 
haven oi “appeasement,” were tempted to 
conclude it was a phantom isle of their 
dreams. Ali they actually saw on the 
horizon were three black clouds. 

Cloud No. 1: President Roosevelt wiped 
out Congress’ one feeble gesture toward 
economy by insisting on restoration of the 
full $150,000,000 lopped off his original 
request for 875,000,000 to carry the WPA 
through June (Newsweek, Jan. 23). 

Cloud No. 2: Speaker Bankhead and 
Senate Majority Leader Barkley, after 
talking with the President, told newspaper 
men that business’ complaints against 
“tax deterrents” were only “pretexts” and 
that, despite all the Treasury dither about 
removing them, there probably would not 
be any important tax changes at this 
session. 

Cloud No. 3: William O. Douglas, 
chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and Monday’s appointee to 








International 
The President (in clay caricature 
of angler’s role) did not like ... 


the Supreme Court, rejected a stock-ex- 
change suggestion that Federal securities 
regulations be relaxed in the interests of 
stimulating investment, in a tone which 
many businessmen felt was unnecessarily 
harsh, dismissing the whole matter as “a 
phony” (see page 42). 


Grab Bag 

When Congress six years ago abdicated 
its prerogatives of initiating legislation 
and controlling the zipper on the nation’s 


oniiiateiniaa ail 


International 


... the Woodrum-Byrnes-Adams relief trimming 


purse, it unwittingly opened the way for 
the President to draw on other sources for 
the data and advice required in drafting 
bills. That advice has sometimes come 
from Federal agencies, sometimes from 
White House confidants, sometimes from 
pressure groups like organized labor—but 
almost never from Congress itself. 

In the case of relief, the data on which 
the expenditure of nearly $13,000,000,000* 
was came chiefly from mayors. 
Though local administrators are consulted, 
WPA has always got the framework for 
estimates of relief needs from cities, added 
them together, subtracted something for 
the well-known mayoral tendency to try 
for as much “free money” as possible, and 
handed the total to the President to be 
filled in on a blank check. Until this year, 
such figures had never been seriously 
questioned on Capitol Hill. Congress has 
only just screwed up the courage to be 
curious. 

But there was little indication this week 
that the national legislators were pre- 
pared to withhold any appreciable part of 
the mayors’ current demands. In fact, so 
eager was the Democratic leadership to 
sign again on the dotted line that it would 
not trust the President’s third insistent 
demand to any but the most loyal party 
men. Rep. Clifton Woodrum of Virginia, 
as acting chairman of the House Appro- 
priations subcommittee, had forfeited the 
loyalty label himself by engineering the 
$150,000,000 cut. When Chairman Taylor 
of Colorado told him last week he would 
have to rush the new measure to the Sen- 
ate by Mar. 24, Woodrum said: 

“No thank you, I will not steamroller.” 


based 


Emotion and Wisdom 

The 80-year-old Taylor took over the 
active chairmanship and Woodrum took 
his case to the microphone. He was not, 
he said, impressed by “emotion and melo- 
dramatic appeals.” The President had 
“sold me a bill of goods” in the economy 
message of 1933, “and I have stuck to it, 
or tried to, though it has been tough go- 
ing sometimes.” Recalling that other gov- 
ernment agencies were required to account 
to Congress for their detailed expenditures, 
the Virginian asked why the WPA should 
be excepted. Lack of such an accounting, 
he noted, had made it difficult for Con- 
gress to determine the true need of the 
unemployed. For this reason he could not 
cite chapter and verse; but he was aware 
that the WPA had taught a great many 





*Cost of all public assistance since 1933. 
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people to tap dance, that it was currently 
sponsoring a “Swing Mikado” theater 
company (Newsweek, Mar. 13), and 
that it was building a $250,000 exhibit for 
the New York World’s Fair. “I challenge 
the wisdom,” he concluded, “of many of 
these operations.” 

Sen. James Byrnes of South Carolina 
also was in a challenging mood. “In Janu- 
ary 1938,” he drawled, “there were 1,900,- 
000 on WPA. At that time billions of dol- 
lars were appropriated for WPA. Yet the 
President informs us that in January 1939 
there were 2,996,000 on WPA, and he has 
declined during the last three months to 
curtail this figure. The net result of all our 
expenditures for recovery, so far as relief 
is concerned, apparently has been to add 
1,100,000 to WPA. If we were now to em- 
bark on another three- or four-billion-dol- 
lar recovery program, how many more 
men would we have to put on relief?” 
Byrnes previously had charged that 69 per 
cent of those on relief had other sources of 
income. 

It was no accident that Woodrum and 
Byrnes struck the same key. It was the 
South Carolinian who last December sub- 
mitted a formula for a realistic approach 
to the long-range relief problem (Nrews- 
wEEK, Dec. 19, 1938). Among other 
things, his plan was designed to relieve 
members of Congress from political pres- 
sure at home, so that they need no longer 
feel like “glorified secretaries of chambers 
of commerce.” Shortly thereafter Byrnes 
introduced a measure in the Senate to 
lump all public assistance and _public- 
works projects under one _ long-range 
planning agency headed by a man with 
Cabinet rank. His cry was taken up by 
many senators such as Alva Adams of Col- 
orado, one of the “$150,000,000-choppers.” 
And Woodrum introduced a companion 
measure in the House. 

The pressure behind this trend, by com- 
parison with the mayor-labor-unemployed 
lobby, is mild and passive. It is based on 
what men like Woodrum describe as a 
feeling that the middle one-third of the 
nation never has had anything to say 
about the conduct of relief. The Congres- 
sional “realists” point out that, whereas 
big business, labor, politicians, and the 
idle have seats at the municipal council 
tables, farmers, small businessmen, and 
professional people do not. The “realists” 
argue that the interests of this middle 
group that never lobbies, pickets, or in- 
dulges in hunger marches are advanced, if 
at all, in state legislatures and in Con- 
gress—both consistently ignored on relief 
matters. 

Alibis 

Convinced that the states ought not be 
ignored, especially since the Byrnes-Wood- 
rum measures contemplate shifting more 
of the financial and administrative re- 


sponsibility for relief to them, Newsweek 
last week asked all 48 governors and a 
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score of mayors for their views on the 
Byrnes-Woodrum legislation. Twenty-five 
governors shared the reticence of James 
H. Price of Virginia, who is reported as 
aspiring to the Senate seat of Harry F. 
Byrd next year: “I am not sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the details to discuss the mat- 
ter intelligently.” 

Of the fifteen governors who construed 
the relief problem as being of sufficient 
local magnitude to warrant their close at- 
tention to its fate in Washington, eight 
favored shifting of administrative control 
to the states and municipalities, though 
four of the eight were reluctant to under- 
take a larger share in the financial re- 
sponsibility. Five insisted they could not, 
and four doubted if any such reorganiza- 
tion would result in important economies. 
Three governors thought the states ought 
to assume greater responsibility as soon as 
possible but felt the present moment was 
premature in the sense that their budgets 
could not immediately absorb the added 
burden. 

Significantly enough, only four of the 
Republican party’s thirteen “freshman” 
governors, most of whom were helped to 
victory by frequent assaults on the WPA, 
commented favorably on the Byrnes- 
Woodrum plan; the other four proponents 
were Southern Democrats. 

Meanwhile, WPA Administrator Francis 
Harrington, who spent the week scurrying 
between his office and the House, pre- 
pared for any eventuality by issuing or- 
ders to regional administrators to be pre- 





Some Folks Are Mighty Hard to Discourage! 











Talburt in The Cleveland Press 


pared to drop 400,000 workers early in 
April, 600,000 early in May, and 200,000 
in June—a schedule which would bring 
the WPA down to 1,800,000. 

The Workers Alliance, David Lasser’s 
WPA union, and the liberal bloc in Con- 
gress were equally on the alert. The former 
threatened a hunger march on Washing- 
ton if the additional $150,000,000 were 
refused, and the liberals served notice 
that, if the President did not get what he 
wanted, they would filibuster against any 
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Brown in The N.Y. Herald ‘Tribune 











legislation designed to adjust corporate 
taxes in line with the Treasury’s desire to 
speed recovery. 


Significance 


That the President would get sub- 
stantially what he wanted seemed a fore- 
gone conclusion. The present Congress is 
in no position to go through with the 
economy program it loves to talk about. 
The fact that the Senate virtually invited 
Mr. Roosevelt to restore the $150,000.000 
(Newsweek, Jan. 30) indicated that 
Congress had no intention of making the 
gesture stick. 

But if public sentiment gathers behind 
them within the next few weeks, and if 
they hang together, the “economy” Demo- 
crats and Republicans may yet get the 
WPA on something approaching a _ busi- 
nesslike basis by July. The real test of any 
move like that suggested by Byrnes and 
Woodrum will be when Congress puts it 
into law. The states and municipalities 
will yell murder, and a good many of them 
may set out to prove that it just can’t be 
done. 

As for the general “appeasement” pa- 
rade—it began to slow down appreciably 
as soon as the President returned from 
the fleet maneuvers. Mr. Roosevelt has 
not said and probably never will say flatly 
that he disapproves of the efforts of 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau and Un- 
der-Secretary Hanes to remove _ business 
tax deterrents. He has simply stipulated 
that, whatever is done toward lumping 
corporate taxes, the total revenue must 
not be diminished—a solution which would 
offer business no substantial relief. Only 
Bankhead and Barkley know what Mr. 
Roosevelt said to them just before they 
told newspaper men that they expected no 
important tax legislation at this session. 
True, Bankhead and Barkley insisted they 
had been misunderstood, but a good many 
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anxious businessmen took the position: 
“We heard you the first time.” 

One of the tax changes business wants 

is relief from what is left of the undis- 
tributed-profits levy. The President said 
last week that he still felt about that tax 
as he felt last year at Arthurdale, W.Va., 
when he startled a handful of unsuspecting 
high-school graduates by denouncing Con- 
ress for having tinkered with it. 
“Mr. Roosevelt a month ago expressed 
surprise that business appeared to desire 
“appeasement.” Since then he has _ re- 
peatedly shown his irritation at mere men- 
tion of the word. He is reported as having 
given Morgenthau a sample of the fa- 
mous Rooseveltian ire over the latter’s 
little blue cards “Does It Help Recovery?” 
Because of so many straws in the wind, 
the impression has grown that Secretary 
Hopkins and the Treasury people prom- 
ised more than they will be able to de- 
liver. This impression only came to a head 
at the end of last week—largely because 
so many sincere “appeasers” were re- 
luctant to recognize it. 

Add all these things up and it becomes 
apparent, as Ralph Robey predicted a 
fortnight ago (Business Tides, Mar. 13), 
that nothing of major significance on 
taxes and “appeasement” will be done un- 
less Congress takes the bit in its teeth. 

And how unlikely the “economy” Demo- 
crats are to do that may be judged by the 
fact that they permitted a Republican, 
Sen. Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan, to 























introduce a measure to freeze employers’ 
Social Security old-age pay-roll taxes at the 
present rate of 1 per cent. This tax, even 
at 1 per cent, takes as much out of indus- 
try’s pocket as all corporate taxes combined 
in the boom year 1929. It also supplies an 
actuarial surplusage for Social Security. 
Yet the Democratic leadership has given 
no sign it would seek to prevent its be- 
coming 1% per cent automatically on Jan. 
1, 1940. 
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Douglas, Jurist 


Appointment to Supreme Court 
Puts Hard Hitter on the Bench 


When Louis D. Brandeis resigned from 
the Supreme Court last month (News- 
WEEK, Feb. 20), the most heavily backed 
favorite to fill the vacancy was William 
O. Douglas, 40-year-old chairman of the 
SEC. Behind the youthful liberal rallied 
New Dealers, Senators Borah of Idaho and 
La Follette of Wisconsin, and Western 
progressives in general. Running closely 
behind Douglas were Sen. Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach of Neppel, Wash., who counted on 
the support of his senatorial colleagues, 
and Wiley Blount Rutledge, dean of the 
Iowa University Law School, whose public 
praise of President Roosevelt’s Supreme 
Court plan marked him as a New Deal 
friend. 











International 


Whorls and Loops: Recently President Roosevelt asked his official 
family to be fingerprinted in case they became amnesia or accident vic- 


tims. Last week they began complying. Vice President Garner was first 
to let J. Edgar Hoover take his prints as Senate Secretary Edward Halsey 


and Walter Winchell looked on. 


But last week end, Mr. Roosevelt told 
callers to look out for a “surprise,” and 
word spread that the dark-horse candidate 
was Judge Florence Allen of the Sixth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, the only woman Fed- 
eral Circuit judge in the country. Then, 
at noon Monday, Stephen T. Early, the 
President’s secretary, told reporters that 
the appointee’s name was already on its 
way to the Senate for confirmation, and 
smilingly added: “It’s William O. Douglas 
of Connecticut.” 

By naming Douglas, Mr. Roosevelt fol- 
lowed predictions that he would choose a 
dyed-in-the-wool liberal to maintain his 5-4 
court majority and a Westerner to pre- 
serve the court’s geographical balance of 
power. But while admitting Douglas’ liber- 
alism many, including Schwellenbach, re- 
fused to concede that he was anything but 
a “technical” Westerner, for although he 
was born in Maine, Minn., and educated in 
Washington State, the nominee has spent 
his adult life in the East and claims official 
residence in Connecticut. 

It was a long, hard road that brought 
Douglas East. Graduating in 1920 from 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash., 
where he lived in a tent to save expenses, 
he decided to study law at Columbia 
University in New York and rode most of 
the way in a boxcar, arriving with 6 cents 
in his pockets. After winning his Columbia 
degree, Douglas served his legal apprentice- 
ship with a New York firm, and from 1929 
to 1932 he collaborated with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in bankruptcy studies. 
Then he jumped to the Sterling Professor- 
ship of Law at Yale, where his studies in 
bankruptcies and corporate reorganiza- 
tions won the attention of Joseph P. 
Kennedy, who persuaded the President in 
1934 to put the young lawyer on the SEC. 

On becoming SEC chairman in 1936, 
Douglas announced “what kind of a bird” 
he was by saying: “I am the kind of a 
conservative who can’t get away from the 
idea that simple honesty ought to prevail 
in the financial world . . . I can’t see why 
stockholders shouldn’t get the same kind 
of fair treatment they would get if they 
were big partners instead of little partners 
in industry.” 





Significance 


The President’s fourth appointment to 
the Supreme Court pleased inner White 
House circles, Congress, and, to a consider- 
able extent, Wall Street (see page 42) . Lit- 
tle general disapproval was voiced, except 
by those who had hoped a “real” Western- 
er would get the appointment, one familiar 
with such Western legal problems as pub- 
lic lands and water rights. 

While Douglas has shown alarm over 
“bigness” in business and feels that large 
corporate aggregations should be broken 
down into smaller competing units, he nev- 
ertheless will be the only court member 
who is fully conversant with the views of 
the modern financial community. As SEC 
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chairman, he won the respect (if not 
the complete trust) of Wall Street by his 
hard-hitting but always fair tactics. By 
organizing round-table conferences, he 
helped the New York Stock Exchange to 
govern itself without his using many of 
the SEC’s drastic police powers. 














Dummynaper 


Spring approached Manhattan in an icy 
mood last week. The bees that should have 
been buzzing in the clover under a kinder 
thermometer buzzed instead in the bonnet 
of Frank Farrell, amusement editor of The 
New York World- Telegram. His Irish 
heart was bitter at headlines that screamed 
nothing but war and disaster. He longed 
for laughter. What, he thought, could be 
more cheering to 120,000,000 American ra- 
dio and movie fans than the news that 
Charlie McCarthy, 2-by-4 dummy, had 
been kidnaped? 

The thought—and the fact that his city 
editor was snarling for a good local story 
—spawned the deed. Farrell bribed cham- 
bermaids, hack drivers, and bellhops and 
was able to filch Charlie from the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel while the dummy’s master 
and roommate, Edgar Bergen, was at the 
theater. He planned to keep the wooden 
misogynist five days and return him an- 
onymously. Meantime, Farrell mused bliss- 
fully, what headlines! 

The headlines materialized, and that 
wasn’t all. Roused by the irate Bergen, 
police and investigators from District At- 
torney Thomas E. Dewey’s office searched 
the town. Plain-clothesmen haunted air- 
ports, railway, and bus terminals, as well 
as traffic outlets, looking for the dummy- 
naper. Farrell grew worried and _ finally, 
after twelve hours of stewing, decided to 
confess. 

He returned Charlie to the indignant 
Bergen, placated hotel officials, and 
smoothed everything else over except con- 
siderable grumbling by the cops. But he 
failed to get his planned “ransom”: six 
tickets to Charlie’s Sunday broadcast. 








Bowwow Notes 


Dogs made headlines last week, from 
frozen Alaska to far-from-balmy New 


York: 


4 An eight-year-old husky named Lady, 
bought last fall for $5 by a Yukon sour- 
dough, mushed three days and nights to 
carry her owner, suffering with a broken 
leg, and two companions to safety. 


4 The New York State Senate defeated a 
measure to permit postmen to sue owners 
of dogs that bit them on their rounds. 
“Every dog is entitled to at least one 
bite,” opined Sen. C. Tracey Stagg. 


{ In Manhattan Magistrate Frank Giorgio 
decided to penalize owners of dogs com- 
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mitting statutory offenses according to 
the enormity of the canine, not of the 
crime. “Police and other large dog of- 
fenders,” ruled the magistre <, “will here- 
after result [sic] in a $5 fine. Small dogs 
such as poodles will cost $2, and medium- 
sized dogs such as chows $3.” 


“In Miami, where dogs do not even re- 
quire licenses, police opened a drive to en- 
force a law stipulating that all cats must 
wear bells on their collars to warn birds 
(Miami insists it has no mice) of their 
approach. 
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No. 1 Sailor 


With the Navy’s greatest peacetime ex- 
pansion period just ahead, President Roose- 
velt last week authorized thirteen impor- 
tant personnel changes to infuse relatively 
young blood into the Navy’s high com- 
mand. The most significant appointment 
was that of Rear Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
commander of cruisers, Battle Force, to be 
Chief of Naval Operations with the rank of 
full Admiral. Stark was jumped over the 
heads of ten ranking Admirals, Vice Ad- 
mirals, and Rear Admirals to relieve Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy, who is due for re- 
tirement May 6. 

With Stark at the helm, the Navy will 
be assured of comparatively long-term lead- 
ership, for his 59 years place him five years 





Stark will steer the Navy 


away from compulsory retirement. The 
Navy’s new No. 1 sailor is a native of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and has been aide to both 
Secretary of the Navy Claude A. Swanson 
and former Secretary Charles Francis 
Adams. During the World War, Admiral 
Stark won the Distinguished Service Medal 
for taking a flotilla of reconditioned de- 
stroyers from Philippine waters to harry 


German and Austrian submarines in the 
Mediterranean. 

Other important shifts included that of 
Rear Admiral Thomas C. Hart to be Com. 
mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet wit} 
rank of Admiral, replacing Admiral Harry 
E. Yarnell, who returns to duty i in the Navy 
Department. As chairman since Dee. |, 
1936, of the General Board, the policy. 
forming division, Hart has become familia; 
with all the Navy’s major technical prob. 
lems. Rear Admiral James O. Richardsoy 
won the berth of Commander of the Battle 
Force, with an Admiral’s four silver stars. 
Richardson, who has served as Admiral 
Leahy’s assistant, will be second only to Ad- 
miral Claude C. Bloch, Commander-.ip. 
Chief of the United States Fleet, and thus 
fully equipped to replace Bloch a year 
hence. 

All three men have had tours of duty 
that gave them the maximum experience 
in gunnery. The detailing of Hart to the 
Orient is regarded as significant in view 
of his exceptional knowledge of Asiatic 
problems. 


> 
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Georgia Catches Up 


One hundred and forty-eight years ago 
the Bill of Rights, embodying the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, was submitted to the four- 
teen existing states for ratification. A fort- 
night ago Massachusetts signed (News- 
WEEK, Mar. 13). Last week Georgians, 
never prone to adopt newfangled schemes 
overnight, followed suit. “Time,” com- 
mented State Senator Brooks, “has proved 
its worth.” 





-_ 


The Bones of Columbus 


Christopher Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica in 1492, and this week three members 
of the United States Congress discovered 
Columbus. 

Guests of the Dominican Republic at 
Ciudad Trujillo, Sen. Theodore F. Green 
of Rhode Island, Rep. Matthew J. Merritt 
of New York, and Rep. Hamilton Fish of 
New York witnessed the first photograph- 
ing of what Dominicans swear are the 
bones of the great explorer, preserved in 4 
crypt of the Santo Domingo Cathedral. 
The ceremony was broadcast on Sunday, 
and next day Washington’s unofficial rep- 
resentatives addressed the Dominican Con- 
gress. 

Seville in Spain and Genoa in Italy dis- 
pute Ciudad Trujillo’s claim to possession 
of Columbus’ remains, which are known 
to have been disinterred and reburied sev- 
eral times in four centuries of restless re- 
pose. Dominicans, however, point to the 
fact that Columbus asked in his wi!! that 
he be laid to rest in the New World and 
to the discovery in 1877 near the greal 
altar of the Santo Domingo Cathedral of 
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. get free haircuts... 


...local phone calls... 


a lead coffin bearing an inscription saying 
it contained the Italian adventurer’s bones. 

Spaniards contend that when Santo 
Domingo was handed to the French in 
1795 they removed the coffin to Cuba and 
thence, when Cuba shook off Spanish rule 
in 1898, to Seville. Dominicans comfort 
themselves with the belief that the Span- 
iards filched the wrong coffin. 





Congress Pensions? 
Voting of Scheme Is Possible 


in This Session or Next 


United States senators and representa- 
tives draw $10,000 salaries. Most of them 
find that it takes all of that if not more 
for routine living in the most expensive 
city in the country—even those senators 
(about 55 per cent) and representatives 
(75 per cent) who eschew the swank 
hotels, clubs, villas, and other social caviar. 

To make their $10,000 stretch farther, 
Congressmen through the years have man- 
aged to annex for themselves certain per- 
quisites and emoluments. Senators are al- 
lowed $10,320 for clerks’ hire; representa- 
tives, $5,000 (they don’t have to pay it all 
out for clerks). Franking privileges save 
members of both heuses the equivalent of 
$1,500 postage a year, and each has an 
additional allowance of $125 for stationery. 
Free items include shaves and haircuts, 
local telephone calls, parking space, baths 
and gymnasium, and medical care ranging 
from hangover relievers to appendectomies. 
Senators even get free snuff. 

But despite these plums, there hangs 
over every national lawmaker the constant 
shadow of electoral defeat that would sever 
the loser from his salary and perquisites. 
A good many losers find enough lawyering- 
lobbying business to keep them in Wash- 
ington. Some, however, have to go home. 
And, unlike Army and Navy officers, diplo- 
mats, Federal judges, and government 
clerks, there is no pension awaiting them 
there. 

Consequently the agitation for Congres- 
sional pensions that had been simmering 
for years boiled over last week when the 
House sergeant-at-arms, Kenneth Romney, 
told reporters that “90 per cent of the 
Congressmen are almost wholly dependent 
on their salaries.” 

Speaker Bankhead and Senators Pitt- 
man, George, and Nye promptly stuck 
their stirring spoons in the pension pot. 
Bankhead pointed out that a man running 
for Congress hoped to stay there many 
years, was obliged to sever his business 
connections back home, and found it al- 
most impossible to pick them up when he 
left Washington. Moreover, the Alabamian 
argued, pensions might encourage law- 
makers to vote more independently. 

Two plans to provide pensions of $5,000 
to $10,000 yearly were put forward: a 
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straight retirement “bonus” from the tax- 
payers; or a system similar to that of the 
civil service with Congressmen chipping 
into the pot. The consensus on Capitol Hill 
is that legislation will be enacted this year 
or next providing that part of the pensions 
be paid by Congressmen, part by the Fed- 
eral government. On a basis of 25 years’ 
service, only five senators and eight repre- 
sentatives would be immediately eligible 
anyhow. 





Arming Americas 


U.S. Warship Aid Pressed 
as Chief Gesture Southward 


The shock of Hitler’s latest aggression 
(see page 17) turned Washington’s atten- 
tion this week more than ever to solidarity 
among the Americas. The State Depart- 
ment, the Navy, the Army, and Mayor 
F. H. La Guardia of New York threw their 
weight behind the Pittman-Bloom joint res- 
olution to permit Latin-American countries 
to build warships in United States yards 
(Newsweek, Mar. 20). Acting Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles called the plan a 
“logical corollary of the good-neighbor pol- 
icy.” Admiral William D. Leahy and Maj. 
Gen. George Marshall urged its passage. 
And, from San Francisco’s,Golden Gate Ex- 
position, La Guardia pleaded for the sale of 
warplanes to Latin America at “discount” 
prices. 

The only doubtful note was struck by 
Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, head of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, who testified that 
by 1941 both government and private ship- 
yards would be “choked” with Federal or- 
ders sufficient to keep them busy for a 
decade. 

As sentiment for the South American 
scheme boomed, plans to strengthen the 
Panama Canal, weakest link in the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere, got under way. 
The Panama legation was raised to em- 
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U.S. may build ships for Brazil like the Sao 


bassy status, third South American repub- 
lic to be so honored in recent months.* The 
name of William Dawson, formerly Minis- 
ter to Ecuador and Colombia, and present 
Minister to Uruguay, was sent to the Sen- 
ate for approval. 

Simultaneously the Army began maneu- 
vers designed to expedite the Canal’s de- 
fenses against land attacks. And Secretary 
of War Harry H. Woodring sent a report to 
Congress recommending that $277,000,000 
be appropriated to build a second “safety” 
set of locks a half mile away from the pres- 
ent ones, to be used in case of attack. In a 
hearing before the House Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee, Robert F. H. Bacon, head 
of the Chiriqui Improvement Co., which is 
reputed to own 5,000,000 acres of land 
northwest of the Canal, offered to give the 
government free a 10-mile strip across the 
isthmus 150 miles from the Canal for a 
new emergency waterway. Simultaneously 
another House committee began investiga- 
tion of a Japanese-owned “landing field” in 
neighboring Costa Rica (Newsweek, Mar. 
20) . 





Significance 


The United States has never had a defi- 
nite defense policy for the Western Hemis- 
phere it undertook to protect for its own 
safety under the Monroe Doctrine. But 
pressure of events abrqad is rapidly shaping 
a policy. In projected defense plans, Latin 
America—especially Brazil—plays a large 
part. Though Washington would expect 
no great influx of orders under the Pittman 
Bill, five nations—Brazil, Peru, Colombia, 
Chile, and Cuba—will probably build in 
accordance with Navy advice. The Navy 
expects to advise light craft, such as gun- 
boats, destroyers, and submarines, because 
they can be gradually absorbed by the 
jammed shipyards and because such ves- 
sels would form important auxiliaries to the 





*The others: Venezuela and Colombia. Nine 
Latin-American countries have United States 
embassies. 
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heavier United States Navy in event of cop. 
certed action. 

Meanwhile, on the thesis expressed by 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgep. 
thau—“it’s easier to make a loan than , 
battleship”—financial assistance to South 
America undoubtedly will continue. Ry. 
port-Import Bank officials expect Colombia 
to be the next in line to follow Brazil's ex. 
ample and apply for United States gold, 





Nazis and Fascists 


As soon as the Dies committee received 
a fresh grant of $100,000 a month ago to 
continue its investigations of anti-Ameri. 
can movements, it hired a dozen detectives 
to check up on the country’s “isms.” Last 
week it was still waiting for their reports 
—and the recovery of its leader, Rep, 
Martin Dies, from an appendicitis opera- 
tion—to resume hearings. 

Plenty of work has piled up for the 
seven-man committee. In Philadelphia last 
week a baker’s dozen of “Nazi terrorists” 
were held in $13,000 bail for the grand 
jury on charges of inciting to riot. In San 
Bernardino, Calif., police blocked off all 
roads to Mexico, searching for Dr. Otto 
Ritter, self-styled “Nazi Finance Minis- 
try” attaché and suspected spy. 

Meanwhile a NeWSWEEK survey of 
twelve key cities revealed Communist con- 
centrations on the West Coast and in New 
York and Boston. Bundsmen and Fascist 
sympathizers were reported strongest in 
New York, Los Angeles, and Chicago. The 
South turned up few out-and-out Fascist 
groups but noted growing Communist feel- 
ing among Negroes, Mexicans, and _ poor 
whites. Western districts reported a mild 
scattering of both “ism” groups. 

Noncitizens of either faction face a 
rocky future. A bill for the “exclusion and 
deportation of aliens who advocate the 
making of changes in the American form 
of government” has been favorably re- 
ported to the House. 
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Newsweek from Schall-Pix 


Can Rumania guard its border? 


Stop-Napoleon ‘Tactics Revived 
in Powers’ Stop-Hitler Drive 


Britain and France Roll 
Drums From London to Moscow; 


First Real Blow by U.S. 


The treads of German Army tanks roll- 
ing into Prague last week crushed the final 
illusion that Nazi imperialism had been 
appeased by concessions. For the United 
States, Great Britain, and France the un- 
provoked military invasion of a non- 
Germanic people revived substantially the 
same danger that they fought the war to 
check. 

All replied with diplomatic rebuffs and 
economic threats, and, in Europe, Britain 
sensationally tossed “appeasement” over- 
board and turned back to the coalition tech- 
nique that had saved it when another ex- 
corporal dictator was on the march more 
than 100 years ago. This week Prime Min- 
ster Neville Chamberlain launched a move 
for a declaration against further German 
aggression, to be signed by Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union and adhered to by 





Poland, Rumania, Turkey, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and perhaps Bulgaria. Military con- 
sultations would follow the declaration. 


Washington 

The United States, the most distant from 
the trouble spot, was the first to record its 
indignation at the latest Hitler coup. Be- 
fore British or French statesmen had spok- 
en, Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles—acting in the absence of Secretary 
Hull—issued a formal condemnation of Hit- 
ler’s action. It referred bitingly to the “tem- 
porary extinguishment of the liberties of a 
free and independent people” and de- 
nounced “acts of wanton lawlessness.” On 
Mar. 20 terms almost as strong were used 
in a note to Germany refusing to recognize 
the conquest. 

Direct pressure was exerted in two other 
ways. First, Sen. Key Pittman, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
introduced legislation to amend the neu- 
trality laws to permit sales of American 
arms on a “cash and carry” basis—which 
would allow France and Britain access to 






this country’s war supplies. While Pittman 
wrote the bill, the terms were those that 
President Roosevelt had wanted for a long 
time. And in Washington it was reported 
that the President had promised the Euro- 
pean democracies access to American arms 
in case of war—but making the promise 
conditional on passage of the neutrality 
amendment by Congress. 

The second measure was punitive. On 
the basis of a ruling by Attorney General 
Murphy that German exports were “sub- 
sidized,” the Treasury department slapped 
a net levy of 25 per cent on imports from 
that country. Such a barrier will wipe out 
the bulk of Nazi sales to the United States 
(see page 41) and the Nazis will retaliate. 
But whatever financial loss eventuates, the 
American motive was too frankly political 
to be deterred by it. To round out the dis- 
approval record, the Post Office temporari- 
ly held mail addressed to Czecho-Slovakia. 


Danger Spots 

As hastily revised maps showed how far 
Germany had thrust into Central Europe, 
bitterness over Czecho-Slovakia gave way 
to a fearful question: where would Hitler 
reach next? Every little state around the 
Reich frontier saw danger signals flying. 

Holland and Switzerland had already 
arranged their defenses with the major 
powers (Newsweek, Mar. 20). Last week, 
Poland, fearing a move against Danzig and 
the Corridor, canceled all army leaves; 
Regent Paul of Yugoslavia hurried to 
Croatia to persuade Dr. Vladimir Matchek, 
leader of the autonomist move there, that 
he should not court Nazi support; and 
King Leopold of Belgium, whose country 
faces an election Apr. 2 in which racial 
feelings of Walloons and Flemings run 
high, hurried home from a Swiss ski resort. 

But the Swastika shadow seemed to fall 
most ominously on two spots. One was 
Memel, 90 per cent German in population, 
where the local Diet meets Saturday and 
may demand to come “home to the Reich.” 
Lithuanian Foreign Minister Juozas Urb- 
sys hurried to Berlin in advance of the 
meeting—but got no hands-off promises 
from the Nazis he saw there. 

The second danger spot was without a 
racial excuse. While Prague still echoed to 
the clatter of an invading army, Rumania 
sent out distress calls. King Carol has 
been on Hitler’s black book since he 
crushed the Rumanian Iron Guard. Last 
week the Rumanian Ministers in London 
and Paris started reports that a German 
trade delegation in Bucharest had handed 
Carol a virtual ultimatum demanding mo- 
nopolistic control of Rumania’s oil and 
grain exports. 

Such a demand on Bulgaria several 
months ago passed almost unnoticed, but 
this one provided a real 48-hour war scare. 
Both Berlin and Bucharest denied there 
had been an ultimatum, however, and this 
week Carol side-stepped the question by 
signing a trade agreement which stopped 
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After the Austrian absorption a year ago, the Swastika’s shadow fell on Czecho-Slovak:ia; 
last week the shadow stretched to darken the rest of Central Europe and the Ukraine 


short of monopoly but greatly increased 
the Reich’s commercial power in the coun- 


try. 


Antidotes 


On Mar. 14, as German troops marched 
into Czecho-Slovakia and President Hacha 
sped to his fateful conference with Hitler, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain confidently 
told the House of Commons: “No unpro- 
voked aggression has yet taken place.” The 
German Foreign Office had just promised 
Britain that there would be no invasion. 

Within three days British complacency 
vanished. The greatest moral shock since 
the invasion of Belgium in 1914 brought 
a deep-seated outburst of public indigna- 
tion, overthrew a three-year-old diplomatic 
policy, and filled Chamberlain with the 
anger of the duped. 

Last Friday, when the Prime Minister 
went to Birmingham to address a Conserv- 
ative meeting, he left his famous “appease- 
ment” umbrella in Downing Street. It was 
the eve of Chamberlain’s 70th birthday 
and he looked tired and disillusioned as he 
referred to his Commons statement on 
Czecho-Slovakia: “Perhaps some people 
thought that because I spoke quietly . . 
I didn’t feel strongly on the subject. I 
hope to correct that statement tonight.” 

First the Prime Minister told of his ef- 
forts—at Munich and later—to appease 
Hitler. Then, with an air of personal in- 
jury, he spoke of the Fiihrer’s promises 
and of his own hopes: “Today . . . those 
hopes have been wantonly shattered.” 
“What reliance can be placed on any other 
assurances that come from the same 
source? Is this . . . an attempt to dominate 
the world by force?” Chamberlain an- 
swered the question—if it was, Britain 
would resist “to the utmost of its power.” 
And with it would be found “other na- 
tions, who value peace, indeed, but who 
value freedom more.” 


Coalition 


Chamberlain’s speech set the ball roll- 
ing. Thereafter democratic diplomacy 


moved with totalitarian speed. In Paris, 





Parliament made France into a temporary 
dictatorship by abrogating its own func- 
tions and giving Premier Edouard Dala- 
dier the power to rule by decree until Nov. 
30, and in particular to take “all measures” 
for national defense. 

Both London and Paris withdrew their 
ambassadors from Berlin to “report”—an 
action paralleling that taken by the 
United States last November. Germany 
retaliated by recalling its French and 
British envoys. 

The democracies lodged sharp protests 
against Czecho-Slovakia’s annexation and 





Newsweek from Three Lions 


Daladier, given new powers 


refused to recognize its legality. Russia 
took the same attitude in even more point- 
ed language. 

In London the Cabinet conferred in 
emergency session, and diplomats worked 
overtime. The most tangible thing that 
emerged from this was a determined 
British effort to line up Russia—which it 





had snubbed last September—in a common 
front with France, Poland, and the Balkan 
powers against Hitler. 

This week, in the House of Commons 
Oliver Stanley, President of the Board of 
Trade, announced that a British trade mis- 
sion would soon be sent to Rumania. Finally, 
Foreign Secretary Halifax, in the House 
of Lords, denounced the Reich in far more 
explicit terms than Chamberlain had used. 
Halifax flatly charged that the Czechs had 
given in only because of the threat of a 
“destructive aerial bombardment.” 

To all this Berlin replied with a flat re- 
jection of all protests. But a monster 
celebration to welcome Hitler back from 
his triumphs was cut short. Quietly the 
Fiihrer and his aides hastened to the new 
Chancellery of Greater Germany. There, 
grimly, they started work at full speed 
preparing their next move. 





Significance 


Hitler interpreted the Munich pact as 
giving him real and undisputed sway in 
Central Europe and a guarantee that Brit- 
ain would not fight for anything in that 
territory. Hence London’s reaction to the 
Czech invasion was in turn bitterly re- 
sented in Berlin. In the proposed coalition 
of Balkan powers under French-British- 
Russian auspices, the Fiihrer saw nothing 
but a trick to make other nations fight to 
preserve fhe British Empire from _ the 
threat of its new German rival. 

For Britain the Czech coup meant the 
greatest switch in high policy s:nce the war. 
Appeasement necessarily collapsed with 
the unveiling of the Reich’s real ambitions, 
and the vehemence of Chamberlain’s and 
Halifax’s speeches showed that henceforth 
Germany will be regarded not as a poten- 
tial friend but as a certain enemy. 

Recognition of this must lead Britain to 
fight the Reich at every step, and its first 
result was the sudden rapprochement with 
Russia—the one country capable of inter- 
vening militarily in Central Europe. 4 
united front with the Balkan states, Po- 
land, and France would form a corollary 
to this. Finally, the United States will be 
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urged to cooperate by taking “parallel ac- 
tions.” 

Such a program would again ring the 
Reich with hostile powers. But its achieve- 
ment will require patient negotiation. And 
since Germany’s new technique is swift uni- 
lateral action, it may have time to invoke 
this to forestall the dread encirclement. 


Discomfited Duce 


Surprised by Extent of Coup, 
but Gains Spot as ‘Balancer’ 





On Mar. 11, 1938, Mussolini got a letter 
from Hitler saying the German Army 
would invade Austria within a few hours. 
Four years earlier the Duce had threat- 
ened war to prevent Anschluss, but this 
time his army was scattered in Africa and 
Spain. His ally, the Fiihrer, had caught 
him off guard. 

On the morning of Mar. 15, 1939, Mus- 
solini was asleep. At 4 a.m. he was called 
tothe telephone. Bernardo Attolico, Italian 
Ambassador to Berlin, was on the wire to 
tell the Duce that in two hours German 
troops would occupy Czecho-Slovakia. 

As it did last March, Hitler’s lightning 
move threw Italian papers—controlled re- 
flectors of official opinion—into confusion. 
That same morning they ran front-page 
articles applauding the Fiihrer’s “new 
plan” to make independent states out of 
Slovakia, Bohemia, and Carpatho-Ukraine. 
All quoted Mussolini’s letter to Viscount 
Runciman last September in which he 
“confidentially” revealed that “if Hitler 
were offered 3,500,000 Czechs he would 
decline this present, politely but firmly.” 

But the afternoon after the new coup 
the embarrassed Italian press carefully 
tucked news of Czecho-Slovakia’s annex- 
ation into inside pages. Not till next day 
did it recover sufficiently to offer the 
usual congratulations on the “axis vic- 
tory” and attack the democracies’ reac- 
tions as “warmongering.” 





Significance- 


The way Mussolini reacts to last week’s 
events may have as much weight in the 
scales for war or peace as anything that 
the Fiihrer himself has done or the de- 
mocracies try to do to stop him. 

Ever since December, London and Paris 
have expected that the next crisis would 
come when the Duce made colonial de- 
mands on France. All the evidence is that 
Mussolini also expected the same thing. 
The theory was that Hitler, in return for 
Italian support in past crises, would back 
Mussolini and the Rome end of the axis 
would at last reap its reward. 

Rome has advertised a big speech by 
the Duce on Mar. 26, twentieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Fascist move- 
ment. Should the awaited colonial de- 
mands come then, with German backing, 





it would greatly reduce the chance of ever 
getting out of the diplomatic impasse 
short of armed conflict. 

But so far from helping Mussolini, the 
German Fiihrer’s latest coup has only 
caused the creation of a strong dictator- 
ship in France and launched Britain into 
a move for a worldwide anti-Fascist al- 
liance. Moreover, every new bit of Central 
Europe that Germany absorbs puts a 
new strain, however small, on the Rome- 
Berlin axis. 

The Duce is in too deeply to break the 
axis now. But there is a possibility that, 
in return for even moderate concessions 
from France, he will step forward as a 
peacemaker to try to restrain his axis 
partner. That is a very different role from 
the one he had been preparing. Neverthe- 
less, a hint of such a change was thrown 
out this week by Virginio Gayda, the 
Duce’s editorial spokesman. Gayda wrote 
that Italy, since Germany moved into 
Czecho-Slovakia, was at “the apex of her 
strategic position as a balancer.” 





Newsphotos 


Chamberlain, ‘shocked’ 


Nazi Caesar 
Hitler Coup Ends the Farce 


of Racial-Frontier Expansion 


On July 8, 1866, Prussian troops cap- 
tured Prague without firing a shot. A month 
earlier, Bismarck had gone to war against 
Austria—and he had impressed on his gen- 
erals that “the master of Bohemia is the 
master of Europe.” They accordingly drove 
through the Moravian gap, smashed the 
Austrians at Sadowa, and went on to 
Prague. In the resulting peace Bismarck 
returned Bohemia to the Hapsburgs and 
made an ally of the Austria he had just 
beaten—choosing thus to make a friend 
he could dominate instead of an enemy 
to subjugate. 

Last week German legions again goose- 
stepped into Prague without resistance. 
But this time there was none of the sub- 
tle Iron Chancellor’s mastery by remote 
control. 

Hitler chose outright annexation of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia as a “protectorate” of 


the Nazi Reich. 


Breakup 

The Munich peace left Czecho-Slovakia 
militarily defenseless and politically un- 
stable. A fortnight ago the republic first 
began to crack under these weaknesses. 
Premier Joseph Tiso of Slovakia—which 
had been autonomous since last October— 
was arrested for plotting complete secession. 
Widespread rioting broke out. At the same 
time fourteen German divisions massed on 
the frontiers. Last week came the collapse 
(Newsweek, Mar. 20). 

On Monday German emissaries called 
on Czecho-Slovakia’s President, Emil 
Hacha, and—using the technique that just 
a year earlier had broken Austria’s Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg—ordered him to free 
the Slovaks and comply with any Nazi de- 
mands on the Czechs. 

Next day, in Bratislava, Tiso proclaimed 
Slovakia’s independence. And at 3 p.m., in 
Prague, President Hacha decreed the dis- 
solution of the twenty-year-old republic. 


Disappearance 

At that hour Hacha had only a vague 
notion of the Czech future. But the same 
night he and Foreign Minister Frantisek 
Chvalkovsky arrived in Berlin in obedience 
to the Fiihrer’s summons. In a flower- 
banked suite in the Hotel Adlon they first 
heard Bohemia’s fate from Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop, a grim real- 
ist. Then at 1:10 a.m. they were driven to 
the huge new Chancellery. Barely 50 spec- 
tators braved a cold rain to watch them, 
but drums rolled the salute due the head 
of a state. 

In Hitler’s 90- by 45-foot private work- 
room the Fiihrer told them his terms: oc- 
cupation of Bohemia and Moravia by Ger- 
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Fihrer’s progress: Mar. 6, 1936: Rhineland occupation; Mar. 13, 1938: Anschluss with Austria . . . 


man troops and reduction of the provinces 
to a protectorate within the Reich. 

As the despairing Czechs argued and 
frantically consulted their capital, Reichs- 
wehr and air-force generals again treated 
them to the tactics used on Schuschnigg. 
They coolly related plans to bomb Prague 
“out of existence” if Hitler’s demands were 
not met by 6 o’clock. At 3:55 Hacha gave 
up. 

Thirty-five minutes later the Prague ra- 
dio suddenly went on the air: “Attention! 
Attention! Order from the President! .. . 
German Army infantry and aircraft are 
beginning occupation of the republic’s ter- 
ritory at 6 a.m. Their advance must not 
be resisted . . . In that case they would in- 
tervene with utmost brutality.” 


Soldiers 


Even as Hacha sped toward Berlin, Ger- 
man troops had crossed the Czech border 
and occupied the industrial city of Mah- 
risch-Ostrau. This town contains the Witt- 
kowitz iron works, makers of fine steel, and, 
since it owns its ore, a richer booty even 
than the famed Skoda works. 

Wednesday morning four great Nazi 
armies rolled into the rest of Czecho-Slova- 
kia from Dresden, Leipzig, and Vienna. 
Following plans made for the invasion last 
September, tanks, trucks, and artillery 
pushed through ice-covered roads. The 
snowstorm made a scene that might have 
been handed down from Napoleon in Rus- 
sia. But the parallel ended there. By 9 
o’clock the first motorized units of Hitler’s 
troops were rolling into Prague. 

Along the curbs Czechs stood shoulder 
to shoulder, and a running chorus of boos 
followed the Nazi columns. In Wenceslas 
Square 5,000 were packed so closely that 
the Germans could scarccly push through. 
Men and women in the crowd did not try 
to hide their tears. The only hands raised 
in salute were those of German residents. 

Someone started the Czech national 


anthem—“Where Is My Native Land?” 
It rose to a great roar and then died down 





as Nazi tanks clattered to a halt in front 
of the statue of St. Wenceslas. Through it 
all the Germans maintained impassive 
discipline. When Czechs threw snowballs 
at the tanks the drivers pretended not to 
notice. 

Finally Hitler followed his troops into 
the city and drove through the gates of the 
Hradchany Castle. In a few minutes the 
gold-bordered Swastika standard of Adolf 
Hitler floated over the traditional residence 
of the rulers of Bohemia—exactly a year 
and a day after the Fiihrer’s triumphant 
entry into Vienna, capital of the Hapsburgs. 

Then over the radio Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop—in German—read a 
proclamation settling the details of the 
new government. Its terms were: the state 
to lose its war-won independence and be- 
come the “protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia”—the first time in modern history 
that such a term has been applied to a 
white race; Czechs to become “subjects” 
of the protectorate and only the German 
minority to have the superior status of 
Reich “citizens”; the protectorate to have 
autonomy in internal affairs but to act 
“in harmony with the political, military, 
and economic needs of the Reich”; Presi- 
dent Hacha to keep his job, but subordi- 
nate to a “protector” appointed from Ber- 
lin and having absolute veto power over 
laws and court decisions; and, finally, the 
Reich to administer transport and com- 
munications, control foreign affairs, and 
maintain military garrisons in the country. 


R.S.V.P. 


The same day Joseph Tiso telegraphed 
an invitation for Hitler to take Slovakia 
under his “protection.” The Fiihrer ac- 
cepted. Then, flanked by armored cars 
and escorted by truckloads of Elite 
Guards, Hitler left Prague to return to 
Berlin and celebrate his feat of adding 33,- 
000 square miles and 9,200,000 inhabitants 
to the Reich in three days. 

His departure relieved tension in Prague. 
With dour resignation, the Czechs accepted 


the occupation and demonstrations avainst 
the Germany Army ceased. The customary 
post-conquest purge started just as it had 
in Vienna and Sudetenland. And Ges‘«)o 
agents took special pains to chase down 
political refugees who had escaped to 
Prague from those two areas. Jews were 
fired from their jobs, and hounded by the 
followers of Gen. Radula Gajda, Czech 
Fascist leader. A wave of suicides followed, 
just as in the earlier Nazi conquests. But 
no duplication of the mass terrorization in 
Vienna took place. 

And, as if in further reward for peace- 
ful surrender, Hitler appointed as _ first 
“protector” one of Germany’s most tactful 
and humane diplomats, former Foreign 
Minister Constantin von Neurath. But for 
his first assistant the Fiihrer appointed 
Karl Frank, a fanatical Nazi aide to Kon- 
rad Henlein, Sudeten Fiihrer. Henlein him- 
self was made Nazi party head in all 
Bohemia. 





Significance 

Last week’s conquest was the quickest, 
easiest, and most frankly brutal that Hit- 
ler has made. Even the march into Vienna 
was preceded by weeks of alarms and 
Schuschnigg’s attempts to hold a plebiscite. 

Although the Munich agreement had 
practically left Czecho-Slovakia at Hitler’s 
mercy, the degradation of the little state 
to a “protectorate” also was one of the 
Fiihrer’s most unexpected moves. Three 
factors probably influenced his decision: 
(1) the Czechs had been slow in “cooper- 
ating” in such matters as introduction of 
the Nuremberg anti-Jewish laws and sup- 
pressing all anti-Fascist elements; (2) their 
punishment would warn all Centra] Euro- 
pean powers which, encouraged by rapid 
British and French rearmament, had been 
stiffening their resistance to Nazi penetra- 
tion; and (3) Czecho-Slovakia’s resources 
would be of some help—at least tempo- 
rarily—to strained Reich economy. 

The Germanic overflow into Bohemia 
and Moravia ended all notions that there 
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..~ Oct. 1, 1938: Sudetenland annexation; Mar. 15, 1939: invasion of Czecho-Slovakia 


was any racial frontier for Nazi expansion. 
This time the only such justification was a 
reference to the “1,000-year tie” during 
which these lands were ruled from Vienna. 
And on such grounds there is scarcely a 
corner of the Danube Valley and the Bal- 
kans on which Hitler does not have claim. 

That was the main warning which gal- 
vanized Central Europe. But there was 
also a secondary object lesson in Prague’s 
fate. In the crisis last September the Agra- 
rian party, led by the post-Munich Pre- 
mier, Rudolf Beran, weakened Benes’ ef- 
forts to resist the Nazi pressure. (General 
Gajda was in jail and his Fascists were 
too insignificant to play any role then.) 
The Agrarians, abhorring the Czech alli- 
ance with Moscow, favored economic co- 
operation with Berlin as an alternative. 
And every other country in this region has 
—or had until last week—a similar group 
ready to grab the Nazi live wire. 

Economically, the conquest will be only 
a temporary stimulus for Germany. From 
the Czech National Bank the Reich will 
get $100,000,000 of much-needed foreign 
exchange (and gold) and from Czech in- 
vestors twice that sum. But predominately 
agricultural Slovakia produces little more 
than enough to feed itself, and the raw 
materials of Bohemia and Moravia will 
harely supply the Sudeten region’s needs. 
Czech industries such as shoes and textiles 
will only add to the Reich’s foreign-trade 
problem, for they must be supplied with 
raw materials and export markets. 

Germany’s chief gain was in military 
economy. The Czechs possess the vast 
Skoda munitions works in addition to four 
other large plants. Even more important, 
the Nazis will get enough equipment from 
the Czech Army for 1,500,000 men. This 
includes Europe’s best heavy artillery, an 
arm in which the Reich has been especial- 
ly deficient. Finally, Czecho-Slovakia’s air 
force of 1,500 planes falls to the Nazis 
along with two modern factories. Marshal 
Giring has ‘incorporated Bohemia and 
Moravia with Austria into a single Ger- 
man Air Force command. 


Hungary’s Share 
Carpathian Conquest Allowed 
to Give Hitler Ally on East 


Three weeks ago Mgr. Augustin Volosin, 
Premier of the autonomous republic of 
Carpatho-Ukrainia, said to foreigners who 
had penetrated into this mountainous east- 
ern tip of Czecho-Slovakia: “The German 
Fiihrer gave every assurance that the coun- 
try will be protected by Germany and that 
Germany will help to organize the trade 
and social welfare of the Ukrainian people 
... With the help of God and Hitler I will 
succeed.” 

Last week, abandoned by the Fiihrer, 
Monsignor Volosin fled across the Rumani- 
an border in a peasant’s cart and took ref- 
uge in the house of the nearest priest. From 
there he sent appeals to Berlin, Rome, Lon- 
don and Paris but nobody answered. Hun- 
garian troops, fighting their way through 
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the mountains, had seized his budding state 
—the prize which Germany had said only 
a few weeks earlier Hungary could not have. 


Carpathian Trenches 

Here in the highest Carpathians was the 
only bloodshed in the final dismemberment 
of Czecho-Slovakia. On one day Czech 
regulars were fighting Ukrainian national- 
ists in the streets of Chust, the capital. Next 
day Czech and Ukrainian rubbed shoul- 
ders in the trenches—relics of the Russian 
campaign of 1915—as they united against 
the Hungarians. And by the third day the 
flag of Hungary flew over Chust and every 
other village north to the Polish frontier. 

One victim in these confused encounters 
was Peter Lissiuk of New York, who had 
gone with his father to take pictures for 
their Dnipro Film Co. The boy’s body was 
found in a field near Chust. 

So swift was the Hungarian advance that 
foreigners in another group were run over 
by a frontier. The party included Mrs. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York Times 
writer, her husband, and an Englishman 
and a Pole. They found the road from 
Chust to Budapest jammed with troops 
and took shelter in a wayside cottage. Two 
hours later the army had passed and they 
were in Hungarian territory. 


Significance---- 


The Hungarian seizure of Carpatho- 
Ukrainia ended one phase of a fantastic 
episode. For six months Chust flourished in 
a dream of becoming the kernel of the 
Ukrainian state that Hitler would create 
to smash Soviet Russia. The influx of Czar- 
ist exiles, adventurers, correspondents, and 
mountain boys who preferred fighting to 
wood chopping had swelled the population 
of this village among the peaks from 20,000 
to 40,000. 

The Hungarian invasion was a bitter 
awakening. Why Hitler permitted it still 
was not altogether clear last week. After 
the Munich pact he refused to let Hun- 
gary and Poland establish a common fron- 
tier across Carpatho-Ukrainia. However, 
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Italy had backed the Hungarian claim, and 
apparently the Fiihrer decided to let the 
Hungarians march in as a sop to both 
neighbors. By doing so, moreover, he 
planted a willing ally on a strategic Ru- 
manian border, for the military road 
through the Carpathians runs straight into 
Transylvania, which Hungary lost to Ru- 
mania in the peace treaties and wants back. 





America’s Czechs 


Rally With Benes and Masaryk 
in New Fight for Independence 


No power was more closely associated 
with the founding of Czecho-Slovakia than 
the United States. President Wilson en- 
couraged the late Thomas G. Masaryk to 
lead the Czechs out of the Hapsburg Em- 
pire, and it was in Washington on Oct. 18, 
1918—after signature of the Pittsburgh 
Agreement between American Czechs and 
Slovaks—that Masaryk issued his Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Last week most of the patriotic organ- 
izations of the 2,500,000 Czechs and Slo- 
vaks in this country again joined for free- 
dom; they lost no time in condemning the 
Hitler invasion and pledging themselves to 
carry on a long-distance fight to regain 
the republic’s lost independence. Their 
newspapers opened subscriptions for “In- 
dependence Funds” and patriotic societies 
arranged “Stop Hitler” mass meetings. 

When Hitler’s blow fell, Eduard Benes, 
Masaryk’s successor as President until the 
Sudeten occupation last September, and 
Jan Masaryk, the founder’s son and for- 
mer Ambassador to Britain, were in Chi- 
cago, where Benes is lecturing at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Benes wired President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain, Premier Daladier, 
and Soviet Foreign Affairs Commissar 
Maxim Litvinoff, begging them not to rec- 
ognize Germany’s seizure of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. He also cabled the League of Na- 
tions, demanding its action under Article 
X of the Covenant. The messages were 
signed “Eduard Benes, ex-President of 
Czecho-Slovakia, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago.” Sunday, in a nationwide 
broadcast, he warned the American people 
to be prepared “for a continuation and ex- 
tension of this rule of brute force.” 

Masaryk went further, blaming what 
had happened on “our former allies and 
friends” (Britain and France). Hitler, he 
said, had “gobbled up the most indigesti- 
ble people in the world. They will give 
him the bellyache.” He then broke off a 
lecture tour to sail for England soon “to 
find out what’s really going on behind the 
scenes in Europe.” 

Dr. Felix B. Janovsky, Czech consul at 
Los Angeles, predicted Benes would set up 
a provisional Czecho-Slovak government 
here, just as Masaryk had done in Paris 
during the war. Benes denied this, however. 
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‘Protectors’ of Czechs: Frank, Henlein, von Neurath 


When Masaryk was here paving the 
way for Czech independence twenty-odd 
years ago, his military aide was Vladimir 
Hurban, a Slovak. Hurban’s wife—born in 
Chicago of Slovak parents—was Masaryk’s 
secretary. Last week Hurban, as Czech 
Minister to the United States, flatly re- 
fused to hand over the Czech Legation in 
Washington to the Germans until United 
States recognizes the German conquest. 
While he agreed to lower the Czech flag, he 
would not run up the Nazi Swastika. 

The State Department declined to in- 
tervene to make Hurban turn over the 
legation to Germany. The case paralleled 
that of the Czarist Ambassador, Boris 
Bakhmeteff, who held out in the Russian 
Embassy long after the 1917 Soviet revo- 
lution. The Soviets got the embassy only 
when the United States recognized their 
government in 1933. 

As a Czech memorial, patriots suggested 
that the republic’s unfinished $200,000 
building at the New York World’s Fair be 
left standing with the walls still unfinished 
to illustrate the disaster. Its ultimate fate 
is still unknown, although the Czecho- 
Slovak National Council of America asked 
the American Government to take custody 
of Czech exhibits at both New York and 
San Francisco World Fairs to prevent 
Germany’s seizing them. 


Profit and Loss 


Since Mexico expropriated seventeen 
American and British oil-company proper- 
ties a year ago, Mexican wells have gushed 
mainly for the benefit of Germany and 
Italy. But prospects of the oil’s flowing back 
to Britain and the United States grew this 
week, President Lazaro Cardenas an- 
nounced that he and Donald R. Richberg, 


Washington lawyer, have reached a pre- 





liminary “agreement in principle” for joint 
operation of the expropriated wells by 
Mexico and the foreign companies. 


{ Farther south, Argentina was reported 
putting finishing touches to big new barter 
deals with Germany and Italy. Details 
were available only of the German deal, 
involving an exchange of about $35,000,000 
worth of goods: 55,125,000 bushels of 
Argentine wheat for German rolling stock, 
autos, trucks, buses, sanitary equipment, 
and supplies. Britain—hitherto having a 
preferential position in the Argentine 
market—and the United States will be 
the biggest losers. 


The Spanish War 


Radio Utilized by Madrid 


for Peace Pleas to Franco 





With the Communist revolt stamped 
out and 15,000 who took part in it rounded 
up, Madrid last week hopefully awaited 
the “honorable peace” sought by the new 
military regime under Gen. José Miaja. 
But only ominous warnings came from 
Nationalist Spain. 


The first was a Burgos broadcast: 
“There is no difference between Com- 
munists and National Defense Council 


adherents.” The Nationalists also were 
busy with plans for their purge of “the 
liberated regions.” Interior Minister Ser- 
rano Sufier, brother-in-law of Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco, was made presi- 
dent of the tribunal charged with carry- 
ing out the new Law of Political Respons'- 
bilities, to function within eight days after 
occupying territory in Central Spain. | 

Madrid- immediately began setting ts 
own house in order. Luis Barcelo and 
Emilio Bueno, two Lieutenant Colonels 
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charged with leading the Communist re- 
yolt, were court-martialed. Barcelo was 
executed, although Bueno’s death sentence 
was later changed to life imprisonment. 
Four foreign Communists also were ar- 
rested and feelings generally were running 
high against all Reds. 

Four foreign correspondents were or- 
dered expelled, among them Art Shields 
of the Communist Daily Worker, New 
York. He was arrested but escaped and 
went to Valencia in a United States em- 
bassy car. There he sailed for France on 
the British freighter Barrington. 

General Miaja gave high army and civil 
commands a general reshuffle, ousting 
over 100 Communists. Finally, the Social- 
ist party suspended the deposed Premier, 
Dr. Juan Negrin, and Foreign Minister 
Julio Alvarez del Vayo. Both were in 
France, reported to have permits for 
Mexico granted on condition they refrain 
from political activity. 

Burgos still was unmoved. An army of 
500,000 was said to be “feverishly pre- 
paring” for an early smashing drive on 
Madrid and the rest of Central Spain. In 
the face of that threat, Julian Besteiro, 
new Socialist Foreign Minister, broadcast 
another peace plea to Franco: “We are 
disposed to undertake negotiations which 
will assure us an honorable peace. We 
await your decision.” 

On Sunday, the Nationalists radioed a 
reply: “We desire victorious peace.” 
Franco still wanted either military victory 
or unconditional surrender. 


€In New York last week after reporting 
to President Roosevelt Claude G. Bowers, 
American Ambassador to Spain, said 
Washington was “awaiting developments” 
before making any decision on recognition 
of Nationalist Spain. 
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Palestine Stalemate 


After six weeks of futile wrangling over 
the conflicting Jewish and Arab claims, 
the London Palestine Conference ended 
last week in the expected deadlock. Hav- 
ing failed to bring Arabs and Jews to- 
gether, Colonial Secretary Malcolm Mac- 
Donald presented a British-made plan pro- 
viding for: (1) creation in ten years of an 
independent Arab-dominated state, linked 
to Britain by treaty; (2) limitation of 
Jewish immigration to 75,000 over a five- 
year period, thereafter to be determined 
jointly by Jews, Arabs, and the British; 
and (3) division of the country into three 
zones where land sales to Jews would be 
variously allowed, restricted, and forbid- 
den, 

The Jewish committee—including the 
non-Zionists Viscount Bearsted and the 
Marquess of Reading—unanimously ruled 
the plan “totally unacceptable” because it 
would make Jews a permanent minority 
and mean the end of the “national home.” 
Next day the Arabs also rejected it, having 
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wanted Jewish immigration to stop im- 
mediately and their new state sanctioned 
right away. 

More trouble instead of less was ex- 
pected to be the plan’s net result in the 
Holy Land. The National Council of 
Palestine planned to launch a program of 
“drastic political action” with a nationwide 
24-hour strike Monday. But this week the 
strike was called off, apparently because of 
the international situation. American Jews 
in Palestine cabled an appeal to Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull for “suitable interven- 
tion” to prevent Britain’s repudiating its 
mandate and the Balfour Declaration. 


" Last September the Fascist government 
ordered postwar Jewish immigrants out of 
Italy by Mar. 12. Last week the some 
6,000 still remaining—mostly from Ger- 
many and Austria—were given a new un- 
official deadline of Apr. 1, with the promise 
of yet more time for all who can prove 
they are completing arrangements to leave. 





Distress in Moscow 


Life on the Soviet diplomatic front has 
frequent hardships for foreign diplomats 
and their wives. 

Two years ago the men had nowhere to 
send their stiff shirts when the National 
Hotel’s laundry—the only one in Moscow 
that did them—shut down. 

Last week a similar crisis hit the wom- 
en. They had painstakingly taught the 
hairdressers at the two big hotels, Metro- 
pole and National, how to do the latest 
styles. But on the eve of the season’s big- 
gest affair—a costume ball given by 
Augusto Rosso, Italian Ambassador, and 
his American wife, the former Mrs. Frances 
Wilkinson Bunker of Washington—the 
Communist Party Congress took over 
those hotels. The ladies had to do their 
own hair for the party. 





Royal Wedding 

Although she became engaged to 19- 
year-old Crown Prince Mohammed Riza 
Pahlevi of Iran ten months ago (News- 
WEEK, June 6, 1938) , the 17-year-old Prin- 
cess Fawzia of Egypt didn’t actually see 
him until Mar. 3, when they met aboard 
a yacht in the River Nile. 

Last week the two were married at the 
Abdin Palace in Cairo, but again the Prin- 
cess didn’t see her new husband for a 
while. According to Moslem custom, the 
signing of the wedding contract was a stag 
affair: Princess Fawzia had to wait in an- 
other room while her brother, King Farouk, 
signed for her. 

The home of the couple will be in 
Teheran, where a religious ceremony will 
be performed Apr. 21. Along with the 
$1,500,000 in gems given her by the bride- 
groom, Fawzia will take three unmarried 
sisters to the Iranian (formery Persian) 
capital. Since Shah Riza Khan Pahlevi 
has six unmarried sons, more marriages 
may be in the offing. 

Such an outcome would gratify the dig- 
nitaries in London who function as politi- 
cal uncles in the Near East. They highly 
approved of the link which Fawzia’s mar- 
riage provided between Iran, which pro- 
duces oil for British ships, and Egypt, the 
land of the Suez Canal. Moreover, union 
between these two royal houses could be a 
unifying influence in the Moslem world 
since it brings together two rival sects— 
the Shiites of Iran and the Sunnites to 
which the Princess belongs. 


-> 





Japan’s Strategy 


For the last month Japan has been mys- 
teriously transferring troops from China 
to Manchukuo. Last week the 50,000 men 
annually sent from Japan proper as re- 
placements landed in the puppet state— 
but the troops so relieved did not return 
as is usual. In addition 40,000 men were 
concentrated on Sakhalin Island, of which 
the Soviet owns the northern half. 

At the same time, the chronic quarrel 
between Japan and Russia about fishing 
rights in waters off Russia’s Kamchatka 
Peninsula reached a new high in bitter- 
ness. Japan has insisted that the Treaty 
of Portsmouth (ending the Russo-Japa- 
nese War) gave it first call on several 
hundred of these fishing lots, while Mos- 
cow has claimed the right to assign them 
at will to others. 

Last week, despite Japanese threats to 
take drastic action, the Soviet put 293 
fishing lots up at auction in Vladivostok. 
But only 10 per cent were sold, and an- 
other auction was set for Apr. 3. This 
postponed the political showdown—and 
left Japan with an ever-ready excuse for 
picking a war with the Soviet should it 
become deeply involved in the European 
crisis. 
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The Kentucky Derby is not the 
oldest horse-racing fixture in the United 
States, nor the richest, nor the truest. 
The Travers, run at Saratoga since 
1864, is the oldest. The Belmont Fu- 
turity and the Santa Anita Handicap 
pay nearly twice as much in prizes as 
the Derby. The Belmont Stakes, at a 
mile and a half, is said to be a truer 
test of a three-year-old’s mettle. 

But the Derby is the people’s race, 
and one proof of this is the amount of 
money—sucker money, undoubtedly— 
that the people pay into future, or win- 
ter, books on the running of the classic 
at Louisville. 

The future books open in March, 
with the publication of the entry list. 
One hundred and fifteen horses are en- 
tered in this year’s Derby, and, though 
the race will not be run till May 6, the 
betting is lively this minute and get- 
ting livelier. Bookmakers estimate that 
the total handle on Derby future bets 
will be more than $2,000,000 between 
now and May lI, all on a play-or-pay 
basis, which means that you gamble not 
only on your horse’s chance in the race 
but on his chance of running at all. 

Col. Edward Riley Bradley, the pok- 
er-faced, poker-spined gambler and 
horse breeder who has won four Derbies 
in eighteen years, sometimes offers 5 to 
1 that you can’t name a Derby starter 
in February. That’s not charity. Com- 
paring this year’s entry list of 115 with 
the average starting field of from twelve 
to fifteen animals, you can see that the 
correct odds are nearly 8 to 1. 

Come to think of it, Bradley was 
badly trimmed once at his own parlor 
game. In 1923 his offer was overheard 

‘and gobbled up by Harry Sinclair and 
Joshua S. Cosden, owners of three-year- 
olds named Zev and Martingale re- 
spectively. They bet $5,000 each that 
their horses would start in the Derby. 
They did. They ran one-two. They cost 
Colonel Bradley $50,000. 

“That shows you what lengths ava- 
rice will drive a man to,” said the Colo- 
nel sardonically, as he paid off. “Sinclair 
didn’t think he had a chance in the 
world with Zev.” 

It’s true that Sinclair regarded Zev 
as a mere sprinter. It needed the ad- 
vice of Earl Sande—and possibly the 
goad of Bradley’s bet—to make the oil 
man start his horse. 





The Sucker ‘Trap 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Bradley, who shares with Col. Matt 
J. Winn, promoter of the race, the title 
of Mr. Derby, has trounced the future 
books himself now and then. He bet 
$500 on his own Broker’s Tip in 1932, 
at 40 to 1. Broker’s Tip won by a nose 
from Head Play, as Jockeys Don Meade 
and Harry Fisher wrestled and cursed 
in their saddles, The Colonel also did 
well with Bubbling Over, 1926 winner, 
which was 12 to 1 in the future books. 

But all racing experts, Bradley among 
them, will tell you that the future book 
is a sucker trap. For instance, this 
year’s winter favorite, El Chico, is a 
meager 4 to 1 in several books. No 
bookmaker offers more than 6 to 1 
against him. When you consider that 
the true odds against a single horse’s 
starting, let alone winning, the race are 
8 to 1, you perceive the terrible folly 
of your ways. 

Still, if you like El Chico, there he is, 
at 4, 5, or 6 to 1. Other winter favorites 
are Technician, 8 to 1; Challedon, 
Benefactor, and Johnstown, 10 to 1; 
Xalapa Clown and Porter’s Mite, 15 to 
1; Third Degree, Hash, Impound, Light- 
spur, and Yale O Nine, 20 to 1; In- 
scoelda, Ariel Toy, and Steel Heels, 30 
to 1; and No Competition, Teddy Ker- 
ry, Time Alone, and Up the Creek, 
40 to 1. 

If you want to ride with the Bradley 
horse, as the hardboots of Kentucky do 
every year, his name is Benefactor. But 
your bet should be made in a hurry, 
for the odds will not stay at 10 to 1. 
Hardboot money will press the price 
down. 

As for long shots, some of them are 
Jay Heart and Our Laddie, 1,000 to 1; 
Worthy Matron and Prince Saxon, 500 
to 1; and Scotch Trap, Say Judge, and 
Shambles, 400 to 1. 

Only a handful of bookmakers cir- 
culate future odds on the Kentucky 
Derby, for national consumption. They 
tell you, with the professional weari- 
ness that the bookmaker puts on with 
his shirt in the morning, that it’s not 
worth the trouble, it doesn’t pay, you’re 
apt to get your brains kicked out. 

But it does pay, just the same, in 
murderous percentage and in advertis- 
ing. And, conversely, the sinful ma- 
neuvers of the future-odds bookmaker 
have helped to advertise and nourish 
the people’s race. 
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Hockey’s Strange Playof: 
Games So Far Just Games— 
Awaiting Stanley Cup Test 


Officially, the regular major-league hock. 
ey season ended last week with this order 
of finish: (1) Boston Bruins, (2) Ney 
York Rangers, (3) Toronto Maple Leafs. 
(4) New York Americans, (5) Detroit Red 
Wings, (6) Montreal Canadiens, and (7) 
Chicago Black Hawks. From that stand. 
ing, one might logically suppose that the 
Boston Bruins, having led after four and 
a half months of play, clearly rank as ice 
kings of 1939. 

But they don’t. All those games since 
last November were just so many exhibj- 
tions, serving virtually no purpose except 
to eliminate one team, the Black Hawks, 
who finished last. This week the other six 
teams blithely started afresh in a new 
round-robin finale, the Stanley Cup play- 
offs—the winner to be crowned champions 
of the year. 

Under the Stanley Cup system (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 31, 1938), with almost all 
teams taking part, more games can be ar- 
ranged and more money taken in than 
could possibly result from a season winding 
up the logical baseball way, in a World 
Series between just two teams. 

Heroes: The force that keeps individu- 
als going at full steam when victory has 
such futile meaning is, of course, a desire 
to impress their managers and to eam 
salaries at or close to hockey’s maximum 
wages of $7,500. Aside from Eddie Shore, 
Boston’s Bad Boy, still going strong at 34, 
nobody steals the hockey show today as 
once did such expert stickhandlers as 
Howie Morenz, Joliat, the Cook brothers, 
and Frank Boucher. But the 1939 crop of 
ice idols had more sparkle than in several 
seasons. 

Roy Conacher, brother of two former 
greats—Lionel and Charlie—shoved 2 
Bruin goals into the nets, a remarkable 
achievement. for anyone, much more s0 
for a freshman. 

One of his teammates, Frankie Brimsek, 
also making his major-league debut, won 
general acclaim as the year’s most un 
passable goalie. At one stage Frankie, who 
seldom makes the mistake of committing 
himself first when an opponent rushes solo, 
broke all modern records by turning in six 
shutouts in seven games (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
2). 

Other standouts were Hector (Toe) 
Blake, Canadiens, the leading scorer with 
47 points—24 goals and 23 assists; Nels 
Stewart, 37-year-old New York Americal, 
who, by scoring 36 points, increased his 
lifetime total to 502 points and became the 
first player in history ever to reach the 
500 mark; Red Horner of the Toronto 
Maple Leafs, who bumped and slugged his 
way to the gangster championship by 
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spending 83 minutes in the penalty box 
for mayhem on the ice. 

Trenps: “Shinny on skates” is what 
many old timers think of modern hockey. 
The emphasis during the past year con- 
tinued on lightning-fast skating and heavy 
body blocking, rather than on the old- 
time principle that deft puck handling is 
ice art at its best. Attendance throughout 
the National Hockey League, according to 
unofficial estimates last week, maintained 
itself at about the 1938 level. Toronto and 
the Rangers lost customers; the Canadiens 
and Chicago gained them; Boston, the 
Americans, and Detroit stayed close to 
even. 

By next season, it’s almost certain a new 
team—probably Cleveland; if not, then 
Philadelphia or St. Louis—will be formed 
s« the league once more will consist of 
eight entrants in two divisions. This, say 
owners, will keep some interest alive right 
up through the final games of the regular 
schedule. At the end of the past season, 
between seven teams in one league, prac- 
tically all questions as to the Stanley Cup 
playoffs were settled a few weeks before 
the windup. 

Despite the thirst of many fans for more 
pucks in the nets, there’s little likelihood 
of any rule changes to increase scoring in 
the near future. Owners are hesitant, fear- 
ing too many goals would cheapen their 
business. Nevertheless, from the average 
spectators’ view, one of the most enjoyable 
games of the season was last week’s scor- 
ing jamboree between the Rangers and the 
Americans. When the Americans’ goalie, 
Earl Robertson, tore a ligament in the 
back of his knee and withdrew in favor of 
Roger Jenkins, who never played goalie 


before, the fun began. The final score: 
Rangers 11, Americans 5, ranked second in 
volume only to the modern record set last 
year when the Montreal Maroons (now 
defunct) defeated the Canadiens 11-7. 
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Dartmouth’s Good Thing 


Many a world’s record has been set on 
Dartmouth’s indoor track in Hanover, N.H. 
—fastest surface in the nation—but no 
spectator ever enjoyed a complete pano- 
rama of a single performance. The seven- 
year-old spruce saucer circles a building in 
the center of the gymnasium and athletes 
run through tunnels on the straightaways. 

Disappearing and suddenly popping into 
view last week, John Borican and the Ford- 
ham relay team reached the tape in new 
world’s record times. The Negro hoofed 
880 yards in 1:49.8, breaking Lloyd Hahn’s 
mark of 1:51.4 set in 1928. Fordham’s ba- 
ton passers—Ralph St. Pierre, George 
Leary, Frank Slater, and Wesley Wallace— 
hung up a new world indoor mile record in 
3:15.2, bettering Pennsylvania University’s 
1933 mark of 3:17. Fordham’s quartet was 
jubilant, but Borican complained he should 
have run faster: “I slowed down on the 
back stretch and before I could do any- 
thing about it I finished.” 

The chief reason why records fall like au- 
tumn apples at Dartmouth is that the 
boards rest on a soft cushion of springy cin- 
ders. Nobody set out expressly to erect the 
speediest track (6.73 laps to the mile) ; it 
just happened. A builder’s error, claims 
Harry Hillman, Dartmouth’s coach, caused 
the turns to be banked 3 feet steep instead 
of 2. This banking will be corrected down 





Wide World 


Fordham’s relay record smashers: Wallace, Slater, Leary, St. Pierre 


to 21% feet when the famous oval is taken 
out of storage and pieced together next fall. 

But runners needn’t worry that their uto- 
pian track, where Glenn Cunningham a 
year ago lowered the mile record to 4:04.4, 
may have its wings clipped. Dartmouth 
values the publicity too highly. Coach Hill- 
man has plans to replace old spike-worn 
boards with new ones. If the 214-foot banks 
slow up the production of records, he'll re- 
turn to the 3-foot height. “I’ve got too 
much of a good thing now,” he says, “to 
fool around with it.” 
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Champions 


On-the-level wrestling—without Tarzan 
growls, drop kicks, airplane spins, and pre- 
arranged skits—hasn’t completely died 
out. It lingers on at the colleges, and last 
week 29 sent squads to do their honest 
best in the National Collegiate Champion- 
ships in Franklin and Marshall’s armory 
at Lancaster, Pa. 

After two days, during which sleepy but 
sincere bouts went on simultaneously in 
three rings, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College clinched the team title 
for the third successive year—the Aggies’ 
tenth triumph in twelve seasons. Coach 
Ed Gallagher’s grapplers, who specialize 
in vicious head scissors, won three of the 
eight individual championships. Capt. 
Stanley Henson won the 155-pound crown; 
Joe McDaniels, the bantamweight, and 
heavyweight Johnny Harrell gave 1,500 
fans their only thrill in the finals when he 
clamped a half-nelson on John Sikish of 
Illinois and pinned his shoulders to the 
mat in 4 minutes 25 Officials 
voted Dale Hanson, a blond Minnesotan 
who breezed through the 128-pound di- 
vision, the tournament’s outstanding 
wrestler. 


seconds. 


“Once a year Harry Wolf pops out of 
obscurity into the headlines. Again last 
week he took time off from his handker- 
chief-making job in Passaic, N.J., moved 
into a squash-tennis court at the Harvard 
Club, New York City, and slashed his way 
to the national amateur championship— 
his tenth in succession. 

Though victorious without too much of 
a struggle, the 3l-year-old Wolf shows 
signs that the end of his reign may be 
imminent. Frank Iannicelli—brother of 
Thomas Iannicelli, the world’s open squash- 
tennis titleholder—pushed Wolf through a 
hard 15-11, 15-12, 15-13 match in the 
quarter-finals, and Frank Hanson, Colum- 
bia, took a game in the finals, which wound 
up 15-4, 13-15, 15-3, 15-6. This was Wolf’s 
first loss of a tournament game in two 
years. 





§] Table tennis—the sport which captured 
the fancies of Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt and 
King George VI during the past year— 
reached its climax last week in the Athletic 
Center, Toledo, Ohio, where experts vied 
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for the United States championships. From 
a balcony above six green tables, 1,000 
fans saw Jimmy McClure, 22, of Indian- 
apolis, win the men’s title; Emily Fuller of 
New York, the women’s; and Tibor Hazi 
and Lazlo Bellak (Hungarians), the 
doubles. 





ART 
Old Masters for Corn Belt: 


Businessmen’s Project Shows 
Art Gems to Bloomington 


Many of the 30,000 citizens of Bloom- 
ington, IIl., have never seen a first-rate orig- 
inal painting by an old or modern master. 
Original masterpieces have been viewed by 
even fewer of the 660,000 who live in: 97 
towns and villages and on countless farms 
throughout the Central Illinois corn belt. 

Last November four Bloomington busi- 
nessmen who had seen good art came to 
New York with a unique civic promotion 
stunt in mind. They asked Alan D. 
Gruskin, director of the Midtown Galleries, 
to assemble 100 old and new masters for 
a three-week showing in Bloomington. 
Putting up $5,000, they guaranteed any 
additional funds needed for insurance, 
packing, and shipping the paintings and 
remodeling of the banquet hall in the 
Scottish Rite Temple on East Mulberry 
Street. 

There, this week and until Apr. 8, any- 
body in Central Illinois who can get to 
Bloomington with a quarter in his jeans 
(school children admitted free in groups) 
can see a collection of pictures which the 
proud Chicago Art Institute 127 miles 
away might envy. The 47 old masters in- 
clude El Greco’s “Penitent Magdalene,” 
Tintoretto’s “Adoration of the Magi,” 
Rubens’ famous “Bear Hunt,” a charming 
“Fisher Girl” by Frans Hals, Chardin’s 
notable “Bubble Blowers,” a fine Delacroix 
“Lion Devouring an Arab,” and Rer.- 
brandt’s “Lamentation Over Christ.” 

The 52 contemporary works are better 
than average paintings by a roster of 
American artists who are tops in national 
art. Among them are Jonas Lie, president 
of the National Academy, Grant Wood 
(represented by request with the inevitable 
“American Gothic”) , John Steuart Curry, 
Thomas Benton, Eugene Speicher, Paul 
Cadmus, Leon Kroll, William Gropper, 
and Rockwell Kent. 

None of the paintings is hung; instead 
each rests on an easel on a special plat- 
form. Blue daylight bulbs and reflectors 
give uniform lighting to the entire area of 
each picture twelve hours a day—illumi- 
nation superior to that in most of the 
paintings’ home museums and _ galleries. 
Eight lecturers from the near-by Univer- 
sity of Illinois and elsewhere explain the 
paintings to school groups on weekdays, 
to adults three nights a week. 
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William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


In the Bloomington exhibit: El Greco’s ‘Penitent Magdalene’ 







Loring C. Merwin, publisher of The 
Daily Pantagraph and chairman of the 
exposition, says its purpose is to attract 
new recruits to art rather than confirmed 
gallery-trotters. He himself fits this classi- 
fication: a Harvard graduate (28) who 
raises bird dogs as a hobby, he heretofore 
has limited his art purchases to shooting 
prints. 


der bridges, in vacant lots and deseric 
buildings “Pop” (his Van Dyck earns him 
this title among hoboes) frequently shares 
a cup of coffee with the unfortunates who 
are his best subjects. 

Last week, as 35 pictures by Vanka went 
on view at the Newhouse Galleries, New 
York, his humble friends had all the posi- 
tions of honor; the most impressive works 
were a canvas of bums sleeping in a de- 
serted subway station and drawings of 
steelworkers and miners. Outstanding 
among other subjects was a portrait of his 
friend Rex Ingram, the Negro actor. 

Vanka’s career has been as eventful as 
that of any of the bums with whom he 
swaps yarns. Mystery shrouds the artist’s 
birth in Zagreb 48 years ago. Illegitimate 
son of a noble, he grew up among peasants 
but studied at the Zagreb Royal Academy 
and at the Brussels Academy of Fine Arts. 
After the war, in which he served with the 
Belgian Red Cross, he returned home to 
become professor of art at the Zagreb 
Academy. He held this post until 1954, 
when his wife, the former Margaret Stet- 
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American ‘Peasants’ 


Maxo Vanka is a slight, red-bearded lit- 
tle artist who likes to hobnob with miners 
in the Pennsylvania coal fields and among 
Croatian steelworkers who live around 
Pittsburgh. These people, he explains, seem 
to him the American counterpart of the 
simple peasants he loved to paint in his 
native Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

In the same category he puts the bums 
and dregs of humanity on New York’s 
lower East Side. Wearing old clothes, the 
artist often ventures into parts of New 
York known only to the down-at-heel. Un- 
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ton, daughter of a New York surgeon, 
brought him to this country. 

Vanka now lives with his wife and 6- 
year-old daughter Peggy in a Riverside 
Drive apartment cluttered with Yuglo- 
slav folk and religious art. His studio is a 
thirteenth-floor penthouse. One of his best 
friends and most frequent callers is Louis 
Adamic, a compatriot; Vanka’s life has 
provided Adamic with material for a novel, 
“The Cradle of Life,” and a long factual 
chapter in “My America.” One of his chief 
diversions is playing with a pet finch that 
perches on his fingers and pecks at his 
beard whenever it has a chance. 





‘Van Gogh of Our Time’ 


When Chaim Soutine was 4 he stole 
some kitchenware from his poverty-strick- 
en Lithuanian-Jewish parents, sold the 
utensils for 10 kopeks, and spent the 
money on color crayons. For this theft the 
wretched waif was driven out of his fath- 
ers home in Smilovitch and eventually 
made his way to Paris. For years he 
starved in a Montparnasse garret with an- 
other artist destined for fame—Amadeo 
Modigliani — and copied fifteenth-century 
masters in the Louvre with colors filched 
from other artists, on rotten canvases 
bought for a few centimes at the Paris 
flea market. 

Self-taught, Soutine developed a style 
which owed little to anything in the 
Louvre. In screaming, livid colors he 
painted the agonies of his own troubled 
spirit. His distorted human figures have 
broken noses, dissimilar, burning eyes, and 
cadaverous bodies. Many of these oils were 
finished in one frenzied sitting. Never s-t- 


Chester Dale Collection 


Soutine, by Amadeo Modigliani 





a Valentine Gallery 
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Soutine’s ‘La Fille aux Canards 


isfied, Soutine in wild fits of rage hacked 
many of them to pieces with his palette 
knife. As his reputation grew, the penni- 
less Russian Jews from Paris ghettos who 
were his closest friends fished up the 
hacked remnants, pieced them together, 
and sold them to Parisians who now are 
convinced that Soutine is a mad genius, 
the van Gogh of our time. 

The unhappy artist hates dealers and 
won't let them in his Villa Seurat studio 
on the outskirts of Paris. Thanks to his 
fits of destructive frenzy, his output is 
small, his prices high—ranging from $500 
to $5,000. Now 45 and famous, he parts 
with his pictures reluctantly and detests 
art shows. Nevertheless, 23 pictures as- 
sembled despite this strange attitude go on 
view at the Valentine Gallery, New York, 
this week. His work, which enchants some 
experts and enrages others, probably will 
revive a battle in which there is no middle 
ground. (Thomas Craven, American critic, 
has declared: “Soutine’s painting is the 
antithesis of art.” Albert Barnes, Philadel- 
phia collector who owns 52, largest collec- 
tion in America, has said: “Soutine is a 
far more important artist than van Gogh.”) 


§ Last week the Museum of Modern Art 
published “the only collection of van Gogh 
letters not previously translated into Eng- 
lish”—Vincent’s correspondence with a fel- 
low artist, Emile Bernard, “to whom more 
than anyone else van Gogh’s early recogni- 
tion was due.” The handsome volume 
stresses van Gogh’s theories of painting 
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and his opinions on other artists. (V1n- 
CENT VAN Gocu Letters to Emite Ber- 
NARD. 120 pages, 31,000 words. 32 plates, 
index. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
$2.50.) 
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A Dali Dream Come True 


Salvador Dali, dapper headline maker of 
Surrealist painters, has won both notoriety 
and a fortune by depicting his fantastic un- 
conscious on canvas. Last week the foxy 
35-year-old Spaniard got into the kind of 
mess he dreams of. It began when he 
smashed a Fifth Avenue window with a 
fur-lined bathtub (yes, there actually are 
such things in Dali’s realm) , dived through 
the shattered glass into a crowd of late 
afternoon shoppers, and ended in police 
court. 

Dali had worked all Wednesday night 
on two spring windows for Bonwit-Teller, 
Inc., fashionable New York women’s store. 
In one he depicted a manikin asleep on a 
bed of burning coals; the headboard of the 
bed was a water buffalo. In the other he 
posed a redheaded manikin clad in green 
feathers, stepping into a Persian-lamb- 
lined bathtub in which floated narcissi and 
three wax hands holding mirrors. Then he 
went to bed. 

While he was asleep, customers com- 
plained that the windows were obscene, 
so the store substituted conventionally 
clad models and removed Dali’s name from 
the sets. 

Late in the afternoon, when the Surreal- 
ist got up, he returned to the store. When 
he noted the changes he boiled over and 
raged inside, screaming in a torrent of 
French and Spanish that he didn’t want 
his name associated with typical window 
dressing. He lost his temper completely 
and dashed into the display. The bathtub 
toppled into the $135 plate glass, and Dali 
landed on the pavement outside in a 
shower of broken glass, unhurt. 

Two passing policemen carted him off to 
court, where he received suspended sen- 
tence on a charge of malicious mischief. 
The store paid Dali his fee—estimated 
around $1,000—and retrimmed the win- 
dows. As a bonus he obtained front-page 
publicity for his next one-man show, open- 
ing at the Julien Levy Gallery Mar. 21. 











Art Guessers 


On Mar. 5 the Museum of Modern Art 
Gallery of Washington hung 40 canvasses 
—the work of 36 American painters now 
dead—carefully blocked out each artist’s 
signature, and invited visitors to guess the 
identity of the artists. When the contest 
ended last week, only two of the 749 who 
turned in ballots had identified all cor- 
rectly. They were Mrs. Rufus G. Poole, 
who spent a week in the library doing re- 
search on American painters, and Robert 
B. Stevens, 20-year-old Corcoran Art Gal- 
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THEATER WEEK 





" Thwee little turkeys that have 
roosted recently and briefly on the lo- 
cal stage being not worth critical sur- 
gery, let us pass to Mr. Charles Mor- 
gan. Mr. Morgan is the distinguished 
dramatic critic of The London Times, 
the author of the widely popular novels 
“The Fountain” and “Sparkenbroke,” 
and also the author of a play called 
Tue FuAsnHine StreAM, which has been 
acted in London for six successful 
months and is to be presented in the 
New York theater on Apr. 10. Although 
I wish my esteemed colleague all the 
luck in the world, I must nevertheless 
confess to certain misgivings as the time 
for engaging it approaches. 

The reasons for these misgivings are 
two: Mr. Morgan’s own foreword and 
introductory essay to the play in book 
form, published both here and abroad. 
Although I have up to the moment re- 
frained from reading the play itself in 
order that I may appraise it with an 
open mind upon its stage presentation, 
the aforesaid foreword and essay give 
me uncomfortable pause. In them Mr. 
Morgan announces the critical experi- 
ence, deduction, purpose, and _ philoso- 
phy that have gone into the composi- 
tion of his drama and all that I can say 
is that if he presently reveals himself a 
commendable playwright he still re- 
mains a pretty disturbingly dubious 
dramatic critic. I herewith present the 
case against him out of his own mouth. 

Says Mr. Morgan in his foreword, in 
relation to his play’s heroine: “The 
truth which she admits openly is one 
that has not hitherto been recognized in 
the modern theater. It is remarkable 
that the theater should still conven- 
tionally hide it .. . namely, that many 
) women have pleasure in the experience 
of sex .. . yet to acknowledge its truth 
in what is called the heroine of a play 
is almost revolutionary . . . She says 
openly what has, I think, not been said 
in the theater for over a hundred years 
and not by an honorable character since 
the Elizabethans—that she desires men. 
. . For saying this she will be reviled, 
but it seemed to me necessary, after 
watching 2,000 plays, that so simple, 
and, outside the theater, so unrevolu- 
tionary a truth about women should be 
re-stated on the stage.” 

The trouble with Mr. Morgan, very 
evidently, is that the 2,000 plays which 
he has watched have all been English 
plays, although, even so, it is too bad 
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he doesn’t remember Fanny Hawthorne, 
the heroine of Stanley Houghton’s 
“Hindle Wakes.” But the greater trou- 
ble with Mr. Morgan is that he doesn’t 
travel enough. If he did, what seems so 
revolutionary to him would seem rather 
old-hat after witnessing any number of 
plays in the more advanced American 
theater, from David Grehem Phillips’ 
“The Worth of a Woman” (circa 1910) 
to Lynn Riggs’ “Russet Mantle” and 
from Sidney Howard’s “They Knew 
What They Wanted” to Valentine Da- 
vies’ “Blow Ye Winds.” A trip to Aus- 
tria, where he might have acquainted 
himself with Schnitzler, one to France, 
where he might have acquainted him- 
self with Porto-Riche and Donnay, and 
one to Germany, where Max Dreyer 
and Korfiz Holm would have surprised 
him, might also have been of some in- 
struction and profit. 

Intimates Mr. Morgan, further, both 
in his foreword and introductory essay, 
that he regards the theme of his play, to 
wit, “singleness of mind” (absolute and 
unyielding integrity in determination) , 
as something quite as original and even 
revolutionary as his anatomical cere- 
brations. Although those 2,000 plays 
which he allows he watched may, again, 
all have been English, it is regrettable 
that he doesn’t recall Githa Sowerby’s 
Rutherford in “Rutherford and Son.” 
Here, also, travel might have benefited 
our colleague. In France he might have 
got a load of “singleness of mind” in, 
among others, Octave Mirbeau’s “Les 
Affaires Sont Les Affaires.” In Germany 
he might have found all the “singleness 
of mind” he craved for in, among oth- 
ers, Wedekind’s “Hidalla.” And in 
America he might detect all he wanted 
of it in certain of the plays of John 
Wexley, Robert Ardrey, Lillian Hell- 
man, Leopold Atlas, and various other 
such more recent playwrights. What is 
more, the “singleness of mind” which 
Mr. Morgan offers as a revolutionary 
dramatic attribute in the instance of his 
mathematical hero Ferrers must surely 
prove, whatever its inviolability, to be 
relatively double-track even to Mr. 
Morgan himself if he will recall Ibsen’s 
Brand. 

In conclusion, my misgivings grow 
apace when I note in his introductory 
essay that Mr. Morgan asserts that the 
big trouble with Shakespeare was that 
he lacked utterly a sense of humor! 
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lery student. Both won $15 memberships 
in the museum. 

Nearly everybody guessed the typical 
Winslow Homer seascape and Whistler’s 
portrait of Mrs. Walter Sickert (Whistler’s 
trademark, a butterfly, appears prominent- 
ly). Not so easy were two landscapes by 
John Singer Sargent. 
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Claudette’s Comeback: 
‘Midnight’ Gives Her a Fling as 


Zany Comedienne 


In 1935 Claudette Colbert won the 
Academy award for her performance in 
Frank Capra’s “It Happened One Night” 
and ranked sixth in The Motion Picture 
Herald’s box-office poll. Since then, with 
the notable exception in 1937 of “I Met 
Him in Paris,” the Paris-born Paramount 
star has not had a film worthy of her tal- 
ents as a comedienne. Last year she had 
slipped to the first group in The Herald 
poll (below the 25th ranking) and the re- 
cent release of “Zaza” (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
16) held poorer promise for next year’s 
rating. But with Mipnieur, her current as- 
signment for Paramount, all is forgiven. 

As plots go, the frivolous story of “Mid- 
night” could do with a few tucks in the 
hem. Stranded in Paris after a disastrous 
bout with the wheel in Monte Carlo, Eve 
Peabody (Miss Colbert) is befriended by 
a good-natured taxi driver (Don Ameche) . 
An American chorus girl by profession and 
a gold digger by instinct, Eve escapes the 
taxi driver’s paternalistic presumption by 
crashing a swanky musicale and passing 
herself off as a countess. 

The ensuing complications, flippantly 
compiled by Charles Brackett and Billy 
Wilder, could be wound up at any one of 
half a dozen resting places in the narrative. 
That they are not is all to the movie- 
goers’ good. Some of the new season’s best 
efforts in zany and sophisticated comedy 
pass before Mitchell Leisen’s camera before 
Eve decides that a happy ending includes 
respectable poverty with her taxi driver. 

While “Midnight’s” superior comic qual- 
ity derives as much from Miss Colbert’s 
talented clowning as from its plot twists 
and dialogue, John Barrymore, Mary As- 
tor, Francis Lederer, Rex O’Malley, and 
Hedda Hopper cooperate to sustain the 
film’s high capering content. And for the 
record, “Midnight” presents Elaine Barrie 
(Mrs. John Barrymore) with her first role 
in a feature-length film. 

Last year Barrymore refused to appear 
in Twentieth Century-Fox’ “Hold That 
Co-ed” unless his fourth wife was given 
a part. The studio went so far as to give 
her a small role and went farther to edit 
it from the finished film (NEWwSsweEPrK. 
Sept. 26, 1938). This time Elaine Barrie 
reaches the screen as an ornamental but 
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‘Wrong-way’ Corrigan in a scene from ‘The Flying Irishman’ 


unnecessary character in the plot. Current- 
ly she is rehearsing with her husband in 
“My Dear Children,” a play which will 
come to Broadway after a short tour on 
the road. 





Corrigan in Celluloid 

In producing screen biographies, Holly- 
wood studios have usually chosen as their 
subjects the great men or the public ene- 
mies who are no longer with us. It seems 
likely that the filming of Tue Fiyrne 
InisHMAN—the life story of Douglas Cor- 
rigan—brought home to RKO-Radio the 
value of that precaution. 

The boyish, grinning aviator who last 
July ostensibly headed his patched and 
nine-year-old “flying crate” toward Cali- 
fornia from New York and set it down in 
Ireland took modestly to the role of in- 
ternational hero. In the role of screen star, 
however, studio executives found him more 
exacting, and the word got around that the 
flyer, for all his size—5 feet 5 and 120 
pounds—was a big order of “temperament” 
on the set. 

A Corrigan interview with the press was 
even less calculated to endear him to his 
employers. Establishing a record flight in 
Hollywood frankness, the aviator informed 
reporters that the studio had acquired the 
screen rights to his autobiography and his 
services as an actor for exactly one-half of 
the publicized price of $100,000. And 
speaking of the autobiography, which was 
then running serially in a magazine, Cor- 
rigan confessed that he had rewritten it 
hecause his ghost writers had insisted on 
ringing in romance. 

Considering Corrigan’s nonexistent pre- 
tensions to acting, he was wise in protest- 
ing against any glamorizing love interest 
in “The Flying Irishman.” Directed by 
leigh Jason, this fictionized biography is 
a fairly straightforward account of the 32- 


year-old flyer’s life and hard times from 
the age of 9, when his parents separated, 
to his triumphal tour of the United States 
following his return from Ireland. 

Evidently there were plenty of hard 
times and disappointments, and the script 
makes the most of them in a manner that 
will appeal to air-minded youngsters and 
adults who are still curious about last 
year’s hero. It also suggests that Corri- 
gan’s memorable bid for fame last sum- 
mer had been planned for several years. 
An adequate supporting cast, headed by 
Paul Kelly and Eddie Quillan, takes care 
of what acting the simple story requires. 
As a single concession to screen glamour, 
Corrigan allowed his gold tooth to be 
painted white. Otherwise, wearing his 
famous leather jacket, he makes no at- 
tempt to do more than walk through his 
part—an awkward, wistful little fellow 
with a high nasal voice and more than his 
share of courage. 





Three Smart Girls Again 


Deanna Durbin’s fifth film for Universal 
is somewhat of a sequel to a Hollywood 
success story. In 1936 Joseph Pasternak, 
a comparatively unknown producer, and 
Henry Koster, a director he had brought 
back from Europe, launched Deanna Dur- 
bin in her first film, “Three Smart Girls.” 
Much to Hollywood’s surprise, the B film 
proved to be a Class A money-maker at 
the box office. Subsequent Durbin films, 
under Pasternak’s shrewd guidance, were 
even more successful, and Universal ex- 
ecutives, who had been operating in the 
red until a little child led them out of it, 
gratefully dubbed her Deanna the Mort- 
gage Lifter.* In Turee Smart Girts 





*Universal’s annual report to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission revealed that Dean- 
na Durbin’s salary for 1938 was $129,675. 
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Grow Up, Pasternak, Koster, and their 
16-year-old protégé are reunited to score 
another box-office bull’s-eye. 

In her first film, as Penny Craig, De- 
anna Durbin maneuvered with song and 
tall story to bring her estranged parents 
together despite the svelte machinations 
of a blond fortune hunter. In this long-de- 
layed sequel, the Craig family—with the 
exception of Barbara Read, who is re- 
placed as sister Kay by Helen Parrish— 
comes over intact: Charles Winninger as 
the absent-minded head of the well-to-do 
family, Nella Walker as his wife, Nan 
Grey as sister Joan, and Ernest Cossart 
as Binns, the amiable butler. 

The story, by Bruce Manning and Felix 
Jackson, is a slight affair with a forced 
ending, but the authors give it a deft, 
amusing touch while contriving a typical 
continuation of the wholesome adventures 
of Penny, spiced with the customary op- 
portunities for her to sing. 

This time Penny’s implacable yen to set 
the world aright is aggravated when Rich- 
ard Watkins (William Lundigan) asks for 
Joan’s hand in marriage and leaves Kay 
broken-hearted, burning her diary at mid- 
night. 

Penny’s brain wave, set in motion 
by Binns, is to find some one “tall, dark, 
and handsome” to hold hands with Kay. 
Harry Loren (Robert Cummings), a stu- 
dent musician at the school where Penny 
takes singing lessons, seems to fill the bill 
—and eventually does, under vastly dif- 
ferent circumstances from those Penny 
had originally planned. 





Catholics Blast at Play 


On Mar. 8, New York first-nighters saw 
the premiére of “Family Portrait,” a bib- 
lical play by Mr. and Mrs. William Joyce 
Cowen (Theater Week, Mar. 20). The 
playwrights’ inspiration had come from St. 
Mark vi: 3: “Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary, the brother of James and 
Joseph and Jude and Simon? Are not his 
sisters also here with us?” Picturing the 
effects of Jesus’ life upon his family, they 
built the play around Mary (Judith An- 
derson) and the “brothers,” but, lacking 
names, omitted the “sisters.” 

Protestants, interpreting Scripture liter- 
ally, found nothing wrong with the idea 
that Mary had more than one offspring. 
But it offended Roman Catholics, con- 
vinced of her perpetual chastity. Last 
week The Catholic News, New York arch- 
diocesan weekly, flourished an indignant 
headline — ‘FAMILY PORTRAIT’ IS A PLAY 
OUTRAGING CHRISTIAN BELIEFS. The article 
argued two points: (1) that the Hebrew 
word for “brother” can also mean “cousin” 
or “friend”; (2) that the Mary referred to 
in St. Mark’s text was Mary of Cleophas, 
the Virgin Mother’s sister. 

“The constant teaching and tradition of 
the historic Christian Church is that Our 
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Lord Jesus Christ was the child of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary,” said The Catholic 
News. “St. Joseph was the legal spouse of 
Mary. She always preserved her virginity 
and had no other children.” 





RELIGION 








Russian Orthodox Squabble 
Is Reopened by the Indictment 
of One Leader in N.Y. 


On Feb. 28, a Federal grand jury in New 
York voted three indictments for perjury 
and conspiracy. Ordinarily such routine ac- 
tion causes no commotion, but in this case 
one of the accused happened to be Nicholas 
J. Kedroff, 36 and black-bearded, self- 
styled Archbishop of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in North America and shep- 
herd of 700,000 souls. The charge was that 
he had prevented deportation of Michael 
Kosolapoff, Russian-born parishioner, by 
falsely testifying that Kosolapoff was an 
American citizen, born in Sitka, Alaska. 

Archbishop Nicholas, liable to a seven- 
year sentence and $12,000 fine if convicted 
in the trial starting next week, promptly 
pleaded not guilty. He claimed (1) that 
Kosolapoff had duped him and (2) that 
Kosolapoff had been expelled from the 
church when the fraud was discovered. 

But the prelate bears no grudge against 
the government, for he suspects he has 
been “framed” by his bitter enemies, a 
group of Russian Orthodox Catholics who 
deny he rules any church at all. 

The dispute began in 1926, when Arch- 
bishop Platon occupied the dilapidated 
St. Nicholas Cathedral in mid-Manhattan, 
ruling Russian Orthodox see in North 
America. From Russia came one John Ked- 
rovsky, father of Archbishop Nicholas, 
bearing “credentials” from the Holy Synod 
in Moscow. Declaring Orthodoxy’s ruling 
body had created him Archbishop, Ked- 
rovsky ordered Archbishop Platon out of 
the cathedral. Platon refused, branding 
Kedrovsky a Communist puppet. Ked- 
rovsky sued, lost in lower court, and won 
on appeal—mainly because Federal hand- 
writing experts testified that Archbishop 
Platon’s credentials were forged. 

Ensconcing himself in the cathedral, 
Archbishop Kedrovsky ruled till his death 
in 1934 and was succeeded by his son. 
Meanwhile, the Platon faction—which in- 
cluded many White Russians—had moved 
downtown to the lower East Side, just off 
the Bowery. On invitation of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, they built a wall 
in St. Augustine’s Chapel and divided it 
into two sections—one for the Episcopal- 
ians; the other, redecorated in Oriental 
style, for the Russians. This half-church is 
their cathedral, headquarters of their new 
head, Metropolitan Theophilus Pashkov- 
sky, and of their administrative Metro- 
politan Council. They’ve broken with Mos- 
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cow, “controlled by Communism,” but 
never surrendered their claim to rule North 
American Orthodoxy. 

Last week they seized the occasion to 
attack Archbishop Nicholas. The Very 
Rev. Vladimir Lilikovich, secretary of the 
Metropolitan Council, sent a long letter to 
Assistant United States Attorney Peter 
J. Donoghue, stating his version of the 
squabble: “Nicholas Kedroff has no par- 
ish, Russian or other, which recognizes his 
authority as ruling Bishop . . . [We] re- 
spectfully request you to protect before 
the American public the good name of the 
Russian Orthodox Church of America, by 
offsetting the widely publicized allegation 
that Nicholas Kedroff, indicted for per- 
jury and conspiracy, has any connection 
with this church.” 
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The Rescue of Wesleyan: 
Georgia Women’s College Averts 
Loss of New Campus 


Wesleyan College* held a proud celebra- 
tion in 1936, the year that marked Wesley- 
an’s hundredth anniversary. Chartered in 
1836 as Georgia Female College, later re- 
named and transferred to Southern Metho- 
dist control, it claimed distinction as the 
world’s oldest degree-granting school for 
women. To the 150 college presidents who 
flocked to Macon for the centennial con- 





*One of the fourteen Methodist-supported 
colleges named for Methodism’s founder, John 
Wesley. 
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vocation, Wesleyan pridefully displayed its 
original campus in mid-Macon and a new 
170-acre campus, with $2,500,000 worth 
of buildings, at suburban Rivoli. 

But even as the college rejoiced, trouble 
was brewing. For its new plant, Wesleyan 
had floated a $1,000,000 bond issue, and in 
depressed times the debt loomed large. 
Soon the college had to default both prin- 
cipal and interest. The bondholders fore- 
closed and, a year ago, bought Wesleyan’s 
beautiful campus at public auction. They 
offered the college an option to repurchase 
the property for $492,850—$50,000 due 
Mar. 15, 1939, and the rest by December 
1940. 

Two weeks ago, when Methodists and 
Wesleyan alumnae suddenly awakened to 
the fact that the Ides of March were only 
ten days off, leading Maconites formed the 
Wesleyan Corp. to collect cash, buy the 
campus, and turn it back to the college for 
a nominal sum. Dice Robins Anderson. 
president of the college, marshaled an ag- 
gressive statewide fund campaign. Min- 
isters, alumnae, and the Georgia press 
stumped for alma mater. Their slogan: 
save Wesleyan—save the college that 
turned out 12,000 alumnae (among them 
Mrs. James B. Duke, widow of the North 
Carolina tobacco king; Mrs. Walter D. 
Lamar, president general of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy; and the 
Chinese sisters Soong—Mme. Chiang 
Kai shek, Mme. Sun Yat-sen, and Mme. 
H. H. Kung, wife of China’s Finance 
Minister) . 

Georgians made good. A $25,000 pledge 
came from William D. Anderson (no rela- 
tion to President Dice Anderson) , Wesley- 
an trustee and head of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Co., Macon’s biggest cotton fac- 
tory. James Porter, also a Wesleyan trus- 
tee and a Bibb executive, promised $10,- 
000. An anonymous benefactor gave an- 
other $10,000. 

On deadline day last week, the Wesleyan 
Corp. laid out $50,000 cash and bought 
back the campus. President Anderson an- 
nounced pledges totaling nearly $300,000. 
He expected no trouble in gathering an- 
other $142,000, plus $100,000 legal and 
campaign expenses to complete the trans- 
action by December 1940. 





Headstand Setback 


A calisthenics instructor in a Cortland, 
N.Y., school told her class to do a head- 
stand, one day in 1936. Elizabeth Gardner, 
a pupil, dislocated a neck vertebra in so 
doing, and sued. Last week the State Su- 
preme Court’s Appellate Division awarded 
her $3,000 damages. Justice Christopher 
J. Heffernan, holding the school authorities 
liable for negligence, commented: “Anyone 
with any sense of intelligence would antici- 
pate grave danger to result from . . . such 
fantastic and perilous antics as the head- 
stand.” 
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Steel in the Raw. Here molten iron is poured into an open-bearth 

( () Mi P T } M F T F K furnace at Inland Steel’s Indiana Harbor plant—will emerge as 
steel, ready for the rolling mills. In this plant, Comptometers are 
also used in compiling production figures. 
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It's a Man’s World in this Comptometer “battery” at Inland Steel Company’s Indiana Harbor plant. These operators, who figure the payroll 
for approximately 10,000 men, were trained “‘on the job.” Comptometers are also used by Inland Steel Company's various subsidiaries, 
including Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., and Milcor Steel Company. 
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SCIENCE 





Tapping Atomic Energy: 
Uranium Shoots Off Neutrons 
After Bombardment Ceases 


Every schoolboy has heard that, if the 
energy locked up in the atoms of one tea- 
spoonful of water were released, it would 
be sufficient to drive the Queen Mary 
across the Atlantic Ocean; that the poten- 
tial power in a lump of sugar could theo- 
retically send the Twentieth Century 
Limited from New York to Chicago and 
back several times. 

Scientists, who can only smash an atom 
or two among billions, have long regarded 
such speculation as a nuisance even 
though it has a sound basis of fact and 
are particularly annoyed at the pseudo- 
scientific fantasies painted in the Sunday 
supplements. But if researchers keep on 
with their wave of atom smashing, obtain- 
ing greater and greater energies by more 
efficient methods, they will soon be taking 
such tales out of the miracle class. In the 
latest issue of The Physical Review, for 
example, Drs. R. B. Roberts, R. C. Meyer, 
and P. Wang of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington report experiments that 
point in such a direction. 

Using neutron projectiles, the physicists 
bombarded billions of uranium atoms, a 
few of which split with the release of 200,- 
000,000 electron volts—the greatest force 
ever unleashed in a laboratory. This was an 
expected occurrence, for the researchers 
were simply checking German experiments 
announced in the United States about six 
weeks ago (Newsweek, Feb. 6 and 13). 
But when the bombardment ceased, they 
found neutrons shooting out from the 
lump of uranium, the particles apparently 
being produced by spontaneous reactions 
within the substance. 

Speculation immediately started as to 
the possibilities of using this reaction as a 








source of large-scale atomic energy. If 
uranium-produced neutrons split atoms in 
a near-by piece of uranium, energy would 
be released, and with it more neutrons to 
split more uranium. This process might be- 
come automatic. An atomic generator built 
on these principles could supply enough 
energy to run automobiles or to light a 
home with electricity made in the base- 
ment. Had Drs. Roberts, Meyer, and 
Wang been able to smash all the atoms in 
their 2/10-pound uranium sample, they 
would have released energy equivalent to 
that produced by burning a 4-mile train- 
load of coal. 

But, as in most such experiments, there 
would still be a catch—such forces might 
go haywire. Neutrons would smash atoms, 
producing more neutrons to smash more 
atoms, and if the process continued it 
might grow to uncontrollable proportions 
like a snowball rolling downhill. The re- 
sult might be an explosion that would 
make the forces of T.N.T. or high-power 
bombs seem like firecrackers. It will re- 
quire a lot of careful experimenting and 
skilled engineering if man is ever going to 
harness the 1,000,000,000 horsepower pent 
up in a pound of matter. 
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Child Inventors 


Every year since 1928 the American 
Institute, New York, has sponsored a five- 
day Science and Engineering Fair to show 
the work of school children in the metro- 
politan area. For months children under 
the supervision of their teachers spend 
out-of-class hours constructing exhibits to 
illustrate scientific achievements of the 
twentieth century. 

Last week the American Museum of 
Natural History played host to the 1959 
fair as 1,500 pupils filled a large hall with 
300-odd models and gadgets. From Mar. 
12 to 16 the show attracted more than 
10,000 interested laymen, proud parents, 
non-exhibiting students, and children who 


exhibits: students’ models of digestive organs and a Diesel engine 
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rushed from late-afternoon classes to check 
up on their exhibits. 

Among the best displays were a home- 
made Diesel engine and a model of the 
human digestive apparatus, built with rolls 
of cotton and rubber sponges. Another 
model, placing auto headlights under the 
chassis to eliminate glare, won four special 
prizes. 
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A Test for Cancer 


If doctors could spot cancer before it is 
too far advanced to be attacked by sur- 
gery, X-rays, and radium, they could cut 
deeply into the disease’s annual death toll 
of 140,000 Americans. So far no one has 
been able to develop a cancer-detecting 
test corresponding to the Wassermann test 
for syphilis, but last week Drs. Theodore 
H. Elsasser and George B. Wallace of the 
New York University School of Medicine 
threw a bit of light into a dark corner; 
they devised a possible method for diag- 
nosing cancer in its early stages. 

Their system grew out of experiments 
testing for pregnancy, of all things. When 
a woman is with child her body produces 
extra-large quantities of sex hormones. 
This is the basis of the so-called Ascheim- 
Zondek test to detect early pregnancy, 
for, when hormone-containing urine from 
an expectant mother is injected into a fe- 
male mouse, the animal’s ovaries swell and 
other telltale changes take place. 

All of that is routine, but two years ago 
the two researchers discovered something 
that wasn’t routine—they injected the 
urine of a man into a female rabbit and 
produced a positive Ascheim-Zondek reac- 
tion, or indication of pregnancy. 

The cause of so peculiar a development 
was the fact the man had cancer. With 
that as a starter, the two doctors began 
wondering if they could develop a test for 
cancer from their experiment. Instead of 
virgin animals (which would react to 
pregnancy urine as well as the fluid of 
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cancer patients), they started using fe- 
male rabbits that were already pregnant 
so their bodies would change only under 
the influence of substances from persons 
with cancer. The tests proved the point, 
but in connection with them the research- 
ers discovered a curious fact: the urine or 
blood serum of a cancer patient will pro- 
duce an abortion in the rabbits within 
five days. 

Why the test works is still a mystery, 
but if it stands up in large-scale clinical 
use, doctors may be able to kill cancer tu- 
mors before the growths kill the patients. 





The Flirtatious Wink 


In an off moment, eye experts at the 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass., 
decided on a scientific shakedown of such 
phrases as “batting an eyelash” and “quick 
as a wink.” To measure winking times 
they used an ophthalmograph, which fo- 
cuses twin beams of light on a person’s 
eyes. The rays are reflected from the eye 
pupils to a moving photographic film, 
where they are recorded in the form of a 
white line. When the eye closes, even for a 
fraction of a second, the light is not re- 
flected to the film, and the line is broken. 

By studying these gaps Dr. J. F. Neu- 
mueller calculated thus (with a woman 
subject) : The involuntary wink (or blink) 
takes from 4 to 44 second; a flirtatious 
wink lasts about half a second; the longest 
wink of all, the lackadaisical wink, may 
use up a whole second to express complete 
boredom. 





— 


SCIENCE NOTES 


Careful eating, not exercise, is the best 
way to reduce, according to Dr. C. C. 
Sturgis of the University of Michigan. 
Although a football player may get rid of 
14 pounds in a strenuous game, only about 
1.7 pounds of the loss comes from fatty 
tissue; the remainder is water loss that 
will be replenished. “A climb up the 
Washington Monument will work off the 
weight of one pat of butter,” the obesity 
expert reported. “I think it’s simpler not 
to eat the butter.” 


‘ A viruslike organism extracted from the 
brain of a normal mouse gives a faint clue 
to the possible cause of rheumatoid 
arthritis in human beings, Dr. Albert B. 
Sabin of the Rockefeller institute reveals. 
He injected a culture of the organism into 
159 mice and produced a disease similar 
to that which disables thousands of per- 
sons every year. While Dr. Sabin would 
not go so far as to say the newly found 
brain organisms also caused the human 
form of the ailment, he remarked that “the 
necessity of applying similiar methods of 

. study to human arthritis . . . is 
obvious.” 








Enjoy 39% less ocean on the short 
route to Europe...1,000 miles of 
beautiful scenery down the historic 
St. Lawrence! See Montreal, old- 
world Québec...picturesque French- 
Canada. 
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The four stately Duchesses, favorites on 
the Atlantic, now have added room- 
with-bath accommodations. $165 up 
Cabin Class ($182 with bath); $122.50 
up Tourist Class; $93.50 Third Class. 
Also, famous Empresses and economical, 
comfortable Mont ships. 
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Folders, sailings...your agent or Canadian Pacific: offices in 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Chicago, Montreal, and 31 other cities in the United States and Canada. 
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New Picture Magazines 
Sweep Britain and Even Invade 
the American Stands 


Though the earliest known illustrated 
“magazine” was a broadside printed in 
England in 1587 describing the “Valiant 
Exploits” of Sir Francis Drake, the pic- 
torial weekly first appeared regularly when 
Herbert Ingram founded The Illustrated 
London News in 1842. It had a host of 
imitators. In America these flourished, 
among them Leslie’s and Harper’s Week- 
ly, then died with the birth of the news- 
paper halftone. In England The Illustrated 
London News bought up its competitors 
—and continued to publish most of them. 

Today The Illustrated London News, 
Sketch, Sphere, and the rest all have 
covers similarly boxed off into advertise- 
ments urging readers to “Drink Presta 


Orangina” or patronize the Royal Bath 
Hotel; all cost a shilling, and in all 


the contents are divided between such 
archeological surveys as “Excavating 
Choukoutien Cave” and pictures of Lord 
Cheerio shooting grouse and Lady What- 
ho at the Royal Garden Party. 

So much for the classes. What of the 
masses? About two years ago British jour- 
nalism trade papers were sounding the 
knell of the “popular” magazine, killed off 
by the entertainment features in the daily 
papers. About the same time America 
broke out in a rash of picture magazines. 

The first to lift the American technique 
was Odhams Press, Ltd. Using monotone 
and color rotogravure, it produced Woman, 
a twopenny (4-cent) weekly with a femi- 
nine slant. 

Next—during the Munich crisis—came 
Picture Post, also rotogravure printed; 
cost threepence (6 cents). Founded by 
Edward Hulton, son of the late publisher 
Sir Edward Hulton, it contains nine or 
ten “pictorial features” depicting such 
things as a day in the life of a “nippy” 
(waitress) at the low-cost Lyons tea- 
shops; special features, including color 
reproductions of the work of a leading 
British artist; and a half-dozen surveys on 
such subjects as the German Army today. 

This month a third popular picture 
magazine appeared in Britain. Combining 
two established weeklies, Odhams brought 
out Illustrated, a twopenny weekly. Like 
the other new magazines, it has a picture 
instea:| of an advertisement cover. Like 
Picture Post, it has pictorial and article 
features. But unlike its rival, it has a half- 
dozen short stories and eight pages of 
comic drawings. 

All three have tremendous circulations. 
Illustrated’s initial printing of a million 
copies was completely sold out; Picture 
Post has 1,600,000 readers and, first British 
magazine in years to do so on an extensive 
basis, is invading the American newsstands. 
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Two of the thriving British picture magazines 


Printed in England with a special cover 
dated two weeks later than the inside 
pages, it is now sold on newsstands all 
over New York City for 10 cents. It 
will soon be put on sale in eight Eastern 
states where its American representatives 
expect to sell 150,000 copies weekly. 





Kirby’s Resignation 


For eighteen years the smashing editorial 
cartoons of Rollin Kirby were a distin- 
guishing feature of The New York World. 
On its editorial page, six days a week, he 
pilloried reactionaries, exposed humbugs, 
and flayed crooked politicians. When The 
World was merged with The New York 
Telegram in 1931 Kirby moved with it, 
considering his liberal beliefs in tune with 
those of the Scripps-Howard management. 
But conflicts soon developed, as the car- 
toonist’s contract forced him to follow 
the newspaper’s policy, and The World- 
Telegram’s growing animosity toward the 
New Deal has been a particularly sore spot 
in recent months. As a result, the 63-year- 
old cartoonist who thrice has won the 
Pulitzer Prize announced last week that 
he would retire when his contract ex- 
pired Apr. 1. 





News for Fair Visitors 


New York expects 30,000,000 visitors to 
its World’s Fair this summer. Assuming 
that some may get homesick in spite of 
the multitudinous attractions of the Fair 
and the city itself, two New York or- 
ganizations last week were preparing 
remedies. The municipal radio station, 
WNYC, is arranging with nearly 50 news- 
papers in cities of over 100,000 population 
to provide home-town news for visitors 
to the big show opening Apr. 30. The pa- 





pers will telegraph spot news—fires, mur- 
ders, citywide activities—to the station 
and mail in less timely items. The sta- 
tion’s staff will prepare this news for a 
daily fifteen-minute broadcast starting 
May 1. 

At the fair itself, Home Town News 
Center, Inc., in the Petroleum Industries 
Building, will provide visitors with their 
home-town paper free—provided the pub- 
lishers have signed up with the organiza- 
tion. For a $5 a month fee a publisher can 
have his paper distributed and also get a 
news service—items concerning visitors and 
even photographs of important local citi- 
zens taken with a World’s Fair back- 
ground. 








Melodious and Staticless: 
Muzak Adds Radio in Invasion 
of New York Home Field 


For several years, a growing number of 
patrons in restaurants and cocktail bars in 
New York City have been blandished by 
streamlined musical programs flowing from 
what appear to be ordinary radio loud- 
speakers. But while it sounds like racio, 
there is this puzzling difference: there is 
never any static, and not a single commer- 
cial blurb interrupts the genteel flow of 
the programs. Broken by an _ occasional 
news flash’ of major interest, the music 
just runs on and on, save for discreet 
pauses between numbers. 

The explanation is simple: what appears 
to be something startlingly new in radio is 
in fact a wired broadcast of phonograph 
records. The distributing company — Mu- 
zak Corp.—has hit on the happy idea of 
leasing special recordings of musical et- 
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tertainers and serving these to clients by 
wire on a monthly rental basis. 

The growth of Muzak’s idea, a relative- 
ly young one, has been steady. In only 
three years it built up a clientele of 360 
New York restaurateurs who want music 
without commercial announcements. Since 
last October the company has built up an 
additional clientele of more than 100 cus- 
tomers who take sponsored programs. And 
a couple of months ago Muzak branched 
out with a new feature: apartment-house 
receiving sets that rent for $3.50 to $5 a 
month and bring in both regular Muzak 
programs and broadcasts relayed by special 
transmitter from four New York stations— 
WABC, WEAF, WJZ, and WOR. The 
apartment dweller can thus shop around 
to his heart’s content by simply pushing 
any of the five buttons on his receiver. 
The Muzak relay banishes all interruption 
by static (an important factor in New 
York reception) on the radio programs. 

The first Manhattan apartment to pick 
up this private service for those of its 
tenants who wanted it was the Crystal & 
Crystal development at 405 East 54th 
Street. But Muzak is planning on nation- 
wide coverage in the near future, as well as 
four large apartment developments in New 
York City. As announced last week, the 
service expects early next month to branch 
out in Newark, and sometime this summer 
in Philadelphia. In Niagara Falls its minia- 
ture transmitter, developed as an independ- 
ent hotel unit, is already in operation— 
forerunner of similar installations for which 
it is now negotiating in the hotels of ten im- 
portant cities throughout the country: 
Cleveland, Rochester, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Salt Lake City, Seattle, San 
Diego, Miami Beach, and Portland, Ore. 

Originally an offshoot of Wired Radio, 
Inc., Muzak continues to work in collab- 
oration with the parent company. Both 
are furthermore affiliated with Associated 
Music Publishers, Ine., which makes the 
musical records and clears copyrights for 
mechanical reproduction. All three of these 
firms are now controlled by Warner Bros. 

While the cost of regular Muzak service 
is prohibitive for most private homes ($25 
to $40 monthly because of expensive wire 
service) some 30 well-to-do clients in New 
York now enjoy it. For dwellers in Muzak- 
equipped apartments, the cost is low be- 
cause one wire leading from the central 
studio eliminates the need for hundreds 
of others. 


-—— 


RECORD WEEK 


Folk songs and dances of many coun- 
tries, timed to the burst of spring through- 
out the northern world, bulk heavily 
among current recordings: 


AMERICAN FoLk Sones AtBum. (Frank 
Luther, Zora Layman, Leonard Stokes 
with guitar, etc. Five 10-inch Decca records 
in album, $2.25.) A collection of 34 moun- 
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Obviously it is good sense to find 
out about that future .. . to know 
what it holds, to foresee what the 
coming weeks and months will 
bring. 


By careful study of the news, by 
close scrutiny of trends you can 
find the answer. 


Newsweek, however, does this for 
you. Clearly . .. compactly ... 
completely, Newsweek not only re- 
views the facts, but diagnoses the 
people, incentives and forces that 
brought them about. And authori- 
tatively forecasts the coming rever- 
berations. 


Thus to reader interest in its news, 
Newsweek wins reader respect for 
its views on events which tomorrow 
will largely confirm. 
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taineer and hillbilly tunes from “Turkey 
in the Straw” to “Pretty Polly.” Musical 
scholars—who like to pretend that real folk 
songs spring right out of the earth without 
human _ intervention—will scoff at the 
“genuineness” of some items. The fact 
remains that these tuneful Americana have 
rooted themselves in the national con- 
sciousness, apparently for keeps. 


Mexico Canta. (Guizar, Diaz, and 
others with various orchestras. Six 10- 
inch Victor records with album, $5.) 
Folk material mingled with current Mexi- 
can song hits. 


Norwecian Dances. (Grand Orchestre 
Symphonique under Ruhlmann. Twelve- 
inch Columbia record, $1.50.) The first 
and last of Grieg’s four dances in the 
spirit of Norway. 


Russian Fork Sones. (Joukovitch, 
chorus, and balalaika orchestra. Two 10- 
inch Columbia records, $1.50.) Four robust 
nationalistic airs, including the inevitable 
“Volga Boatmen.” 


Spanisu Dances. (Guillermo Cazes. Six 
10-inch Decca records, $3.) A first com- 
plete recording of all twelve of Granados’ 
it) ~ ” 4 

Danzas Espajiolas” for piano. 


TanitiAN Ruytums. (Augie Goupil and 
his Royal Tahitians. Five 10-inch Decca 
records in album, $2.25.) Native chants 
and songs, with plenty of snap, showing 
that Tin Pan Alley has a lively branch 
office in the South Pacific. 





BOOKS 





Saga of Jewish Migration: 
Griefs and Joys in Palestine 
Depicted by Sholem Asch 


Back in the 1920s, a little band of pio- 
neers trudged across the baked desert near 
Mount Gilboa and pitched camp in the 
valley of the Emek. Like many parts of 
Palestine, this once prosperous valley had 
lain fallow for more than a thousand years. 
From the bare hills around, now dotted 
with Bedouin huts and a few peripatetic 
goats, topsoil had washed down for cen- 
turies into the lowland which the ancients 
called Emek, or valley. The result was a 
swamp, bubbling with rich life, but made 
so dangerous by insects and fever and the 
treacherous, constantly shifting pools of 
stagnant water that none dared go near it. 
Nevertheless, mindful though they were 
that the rank flora covered more than one 
former city and settlement, the newcomers 
were resolved to make a home in the waste- 
land. 

They were Jews—city-bred for the most 
part—driven from the various lands in 
which their fathers had found asylum, now 
returned to the historic cradle of the race. 
Among them were idealists and intellec- 





Sholem Asch, author 


tuals to whom the venture was a symbol; 
others had joined out of stark necessity. 
They were all poor in goods and weapons 
with which to combat the dangers that 
stood before them. But in the will to fight 
and to live they were rich and in the end 
they conquered. 

How they did it is the burden of Sholem 
Asch’s new novel, published this week. Al- 
though it can’t compare in scope with his 
great works, “Three Cities,” “Mottke the 
Thief,” or “The Mother,” this little book 
should not be missed for that. The title, 
Sone or THE VALLEY, describes very well 
what the book is; it is a song, in a minor 
key, of trials and sorrows, of strength and 
faith. 

The author stays with the little com- 
munity around the seasons, chronicling the 
heartbreaks and triumphs of the struggle, 
the deaths and births, and telling of these 
things in the simple terms that give to 
these folk sagas, whether they be laid in 
Oregon or the Transvaal or twentieth-cen- 
tury Palestine, their universal human qual- 
ity. 

A handful of characters stand out from 
the rest—Chaimowitsch, the leader, and 
Sarah, the nurse, mother, cook, and con- 
fessor, whose quiet strength shored up the 
community morale when things looked 
blackest. Memorable, too, is little lame Jos- 
sel, who first traversed the Emek (he shot 
a wild boar on the way and his friends said 
he had made the Emek “kosher’). And 
there was the camp “doctor,” a young 
medical student who had been forced to 
leave Russia before he’d finished his course 
and therefore knew all about dissecting a 
cadaver but’ was helpless when it came to 
mustard plasters and iodine. 

Perhaps the most significant speech in 
the book is the outburst of a retiring dis- 
ciple of Tolstoy at a fellow’s criticism that 
the community is making too much fuss 
over their new bull. It isn’t in the pious 





spirit of Judaism, runs the complaint, to 
imitate the shameful behavior of other 
peoples, to make an idol out of a mere 
animal, In a rage, the Tolstoyan replies: 
“Yes, that’s what we have to do—we have 
to be like other people, admire animals, 
admire everything in nature, go back to 
nature. We’re tired of all this talk about 
the spirit of Judaism, we’re tired of fine 
phrases . . . we must stop being mere ‘in- 
tellectuals,’ exporters of good minds to the 
world market! We’re tired of being the 
chosen people; what we want is to be a 
nation among other nations.” (SONG or 
THE VALLEY. 245 pages, 55,000 words. Put- 
nam, New York. $2.) 


Life of Ruth St. Denis 


Since Isadora Duncan, the most potent 
influence in the American dance has been 
Ruth St. Denis. With her husband, Ted 
Shawn, in their famous combination— 
Denishawn—she brought a richly capari- 
soned religious and mystic art to near 
perfection. Today, a stark, more politically 
minded dance is in the ascendant, but 
most of its leading votaries studied at 
Denishawn House. 

In her autobiography, out this week, 
Miss St. Denis goes back over her long, 
glamorous career. The girl who was to 
dance for kings and rajas was born plain 
Ruth Dennis in Newark, N.J., and grew 
up on a farm. Like most stagefolk, she 
early showed a taste for acting and dress- 
ing up. While a pupil at Dwight L. 





Moody’s seminary for young ladies, she 


made her decision. The revivalist opposed 
dancing on moral grounds; Ruthie called 
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him a “narrow-minded old bigot” and 
quit. 

In Buffalo, as a super in the “Dubarry” 
with Mrs. Leslie Carter, Ruth Dennis saw 
the fingerpost that pointed her way—a 
pictured goddess in an ad for Egyptian 
Deities. It was unconvincing artistically 
but an inspiration to Ruth; she bought it 
and spent the rest of the tour reading up 
on ancient Egypt. The result, “Egypta,” 
which she put on at 16 in a New York 
sideshow, put her fairly on the chosen 
road. From then on her life was dancing. 
(Retu St. Dents—AN UNFINISHED LIFE. 
386 pages, 184,000 words. Illustrations, 
index. Harpers, New York. $3.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Secret AGents Acatnst America. By 
Richard Wilmer Rowan. 267 pages, 69,- 
000 words. Maps. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2. One of the most prolific writers 
on espionage presents, in this line-up, a 
whole gallery of foreign spies and sabo- 
teurs who, according to him, are safely 
operating in the United States. 


Dieco Rivera, His Lire anp Times. By 
Bertram D. Wolfe. 407 pages, 150,000 
words. Illustrations, bibliography, index. 
Knopf, New York. $6. Beautifully written, 
handsomely illustrated biography, biased 
in favor of the great Mexican muralist. 
The third volume in a trilogy. 


MareinaL Lanp. By Horace Kramer. 
126 pages, 149,000 words. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. $2.50. A well-written first 
novel of a young man’s struggle to hold 
his land in South Dakota. 


Tue Mippte Winnow. By Elizabeth 
Goudge. 302 pages, 93,000 words. Coward- 
McCann, New York. $2.50. The popular 
author of “A City of Bells” and “Towers 
in the Mist” writes a love story of mod- 
ern Scotland that turns into one of those 
“Berkeley Square” fantasies. Well done. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Lonesome Roap. By Patricia Went- 
worth. 320 pages. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
$2. Rachel Treherne, English heiress, es- 
capes from enough attempted murders to 
make up for the lack of a real one. In 
addition to suspense, there is an amusing 
new detective, Miss Silver, who looked like 
a retired governess and wore her hair “ar- 
ranged in front in one of those extensive 
curled fringes associated with the late 
Queen Alexandra.” 


Crime To Music. By Peter Drax. 316 
pages. Appleton-Century, New York. $2. 
A psychological study of murder by a man 
who had sunk from better things to life in 
London’s slums. You'll be interested to 
learn that well-organized rackets are not 
confined to the United States. 
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COMMERCE 


Here's a brand new, obviously 
superior air transport that will convert 
many a “landlubber” to air travel. 
In every sense its appearance in- 
spires the confidence that its remark- 
able performance justifies. With its 
wing over head, the thrilling beauties 
of air views are revealed in their en- 
tirety. Although it carries 16 passen- 
gers, a crew of 3 and cargo at four 
miles per minute, its tricycle gear al- 
lows the DC-5 to operate from the 
smallest airports. Thus this new plane 
should open up new travel opportu- 
nities for smaller cities not yet served 
by airlines. Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


DOUGLAS SERVES YOU IN BUILDING *HE EQUIPMENT USED BY THESE AIRLINES 


NORTH AMERICA: American Airlines Inc.... Braniff Airways... Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc.... Eastern 
Air lines... Northwest Airlines, Inc....Pan American Airways...T.W.A....United Air Lines...Western Air 
Express...Wilmington-Catalina Airline... SOUTH AMERICA: Pan American Airways...Pan American Grace 
Airwoys... AUSTRALIA: Airlines of Australia...Australian National Airways... EUROPE: A. B. Aerotrans- 
port, Sweden... Air France, France...Avio Linee Italiane, Italy...C.1.S., Czechoslovakia... K.L.M., Nether- 
lands...l.A.P.E.,Spain...l.A.R.E.S.,Roumania...LOT, Poland...S.A.B.E.N.A.,Belgium...Swissair, Switzerland 
ORIENT: Chino Notional! Aviation Corporation...K.N.1.1.M. in Netherlands Indies ...Jopon Air Transport 
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‘The younger generation we will 
always have with us, thank Heaven, 
and God bless them! But why, among 
those who write, can’t some of them be 
a little less sad, a little less earnest, a 
little less despairing, and a little less 
helpful in an utterly cockeyed, destruc- 
tive way? Anyone who listens to the 
radio has been aware of the epidemic 
of tear jerkers now prevalent among 
the radio short-skit writers. They ate 
enough to give you the heebie-jeebies 
if you listen to more than one of them 
in an evening. And every heavily spon- 
sored program has at least one of them. 
Most of them are about on the literary 
and artistic level of Al Woods’ famous 
production of “Gertie, the Beautiful 
Sewing-Machine Girl.” 

But radio script writing, they say, is, 
like radio, still in its infancy. 

There is no excuse, however, for a 
man of talent in his 20s to write a 
novel he expects somebody to read, in 
which the emphasis is as false through- 
out as a tear-jerking radio script. At 
least he hasn’t any legitimate come- 
back, if the reviewers don’t like his 
book and the public doesn’t buy it. 
But, legitimate or not, he exercises his 
comeback, to the distress and discour- 
agement of the publishers who take a 
gamble on bringing out one of his 
books. 

At lunch the other day I listened to 
the troubles of a publisher’s reader and 
new-talent scout. Her duty is to read 
all the little subsidized beaux arts 
magazines and, when she finds a story 
by somebody whose stuff shows prom- 
ise, to write to the author, compli- 
menting him and asking if he has a 
full-length novel in progress or com- 
pleted. 

Usually, she tells me, she receives a 
bulky manuscript by the next mail. 
Accompanying it, always, is a letter, 
the chief burden of which is the author 
doesn’t care about money or sales; what 
he wants is to get his message across 
to the public. The lack of logic there is 
astounding. How are you going to get 
your message across to the public if 
your book hasn’t any sale and you 
don’t care whether it has any sale or 


The Younger Generation 


by BURTON RASCOE 


not, because you are not interested in 
money? 

But these lads, she tells me, lie in 
their teeth. No sooner has your pub- 
lishing house brought out one of their 
first novels at an expected loss but in 
hope that the lad will mature and write 
something that will sell, than you have 
this author on your neck. He is in 
every day asking why more money is 
not spent advertising his book, why 
that idiot Whatzisname on the pub- 
lisher’s list got four lines of publicity 
in The World-Telegram’s Book Notes 
and he didn’t get any, and how about 
another advance of $500 against un- 
earned royalties. He gets delusions of 
genius. 

“It is difficult to restrain the im- 
pulse,” she said, “to tell him that al- 
though he has talent, his novel is large- 
ly so much hogwash. These times are 
not easy on the young folk, but they 
are going to get some thorns in their 
flesh anyway, so they might as well get 
used to it. I’m for sticking them with 
one by rejecting their sad messages 
which nobody wants to read.” 

Which reminds me to report a re- 
buke I got from an astute young news- 
paper woman (Dorothy Terry of The 
Shawnee, Okla., News, to be exact) for 
the praise I had given Edwin Lanham’s 
“The Stricklands.” She said: “I don’t 
want to sound unpatriotic but Lan- 
ham’s novel seems to me like a book by 
an educated plowboy who thinks it 
would be nice to write like William 
Faulkner. The Oklahoma Tenant Farm- 
ers Union has a prominent part in the 
tale. The T.F.U. hasn’t invaded the 
thoughts of our Oklahoma farmers to 
any extent. Their chief subjects of con- 
versation are the WPA, the County 
Commissioner, and about how to get 
more, or some, of the Federal dole.” 

Out of the mouths of babes... I 
get a few corrective tips. 


In handling Burton Rascoe’s review of 
Gouverneur Morris’ “A Diary of the French 
Revolution” in the Mar. 20 issue, News- 
WEEK inadvertently omitted the name of 
the publisher, the Houghton Mifflin Co. of 
Boston, and the price, $9. 
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TRANSITION 
Born: 


A 634-pound boy, Henry Tinpar 
Merritt Jr., to the former Toby Wing, 
film star, and Dick Merrill, Eastern Air 
Lines’ pilot and round-trip transatlantic 
flyer, at the Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center, New York, Mar. 18. The 
couple’s secret marriage last June at Ti- 
juana, Mexico, was revealed a fortnight 
ago (Newsweek, Mar. 20). When Merrill 
was told of the birth as he was preparing 
for a routine flight from Newark to Miami, 
he boasted: “I'll make a pilot of him.” 








_—_— 


Birthday: 


Pierce Butter, 
Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court 
of the United States, 
73, Mar. 17 (St. Pat- 
rick’s Day) . His fath- 
er, Patrick Butler, 
was also born on the 
day celebrated for 
Ireland’s patron saint. 
The Justice, as usual, 
attended a meeting of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick in Washington. 





International 


Evsige JANIS, 
stage actress known 
in World War days 
as the “sweetheart of 
the A.E.F.,” 50, Mar. 
16. Fully recovered 
from injuries suffered 
in an automobile ac- 
cident in 1935, Elsie 
is playing in Frank 
Fay’s Broadway 
vaudeville-revival show—her first 
appearance in ten years. “It’s wonderful 
just to be alive,” she said. “I do my cart- 
wheel at the end of the act the same as 
ever just to show that I can. It’s wonder- 
ful to be 50 and at peace with the world.” 


Wide World 


stage 





Married: 
Sam H. Harris, 67, Broadway thie- 
atrical producer, and Mrs. KarTHiren 


Nouan Watson, 38, sister of George Brent, 
film actor, in Philadelphia, Mar. 19. 
Known professionally as Peggy Nolan and 
familiarly as “China” because of her slant- 
ing eyes, Mrs. Watson was one of the first 
women news photographers in New York. 
She has been married twice before; to Mar- 
cel Draguseanu (de Sano), a motion-pic- 
ture director, and the late Victor F. Wat- 
son, Hearst newspaper executive. Haris, 
born in Manhattan’s lower East Side, start- 
ed as a Bowery newsboy, began his theat- 
rical career staging holiday entertainment 
at 17, and rose to become a partner of 
George M. Cohan and one of Broadway's 
most successful producers. In the last 
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International 


twenty years, three out of 30 successful 
plays under his management have received 
the annual Pulitzer Prize: “Icebound,” “Of 
Thee I Sing,” and “You Can’t Take It 
With You.” Harris’ first wife, Alice Nolan 
(no relation to “China”) obtained a di- 
vorce in 1907. 


Ina Cuarre, stage and screen actress, 
and Witut1am R. Wa .wace Jr., San Fran- 
cisco steamship-company attorney, at the 
home of his brother, Mayor John M. 
Wallace, in Salt Lake 
City, Mar. 16. Miss 
Claire, armed with a 
new recipe book, an- 
nounced her inten- 
tion of becoming a 
good cook. She has 
been married twice 
before—to James 
Whittaker, New York 
newspaperman (1919- 
25) and the late John 
Gilbert, silent-film star (1929-32) , both of 
whom she divorced. The 46-year-old actress 
met her present husband in 1917 when he 
was a Harvard University law student. 





Vandamm 





Celebrated: 


The 34th wedding anniversary of 
PresipeNt and Mrs. Rooseveit, by a 
1,000-mile telephone conversation, on St. 
Patrick’s Day, Mar. 17. Holding a morn- 
ing press conference in San Antonio, the 
First Lady confessed that she had for- 
gotten the day: “I really don’t remember 
which anniversary it is; I'd have to add 
up.” Later, she received the telephone call 
from her husband, who dressed for the day 
in a green tweed suit with a green tie and 
a shamrock in his buttonhole. 





Arrived: 

HsaLMAR JOHAN Procope, recently 
appointed Finnish Minister to Washing- 
ton, in New York. “We Finns,” he said, 
“are very happy at the good relations be- 
tween your country and ours. We follow 
with the keenest interest the develop- 
ments in the United States, on which we 
believe the future of humanity is de- 
pendent in political, economic, and cul- 
tural respects.” Procopé has served twice 
as Finland’s Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Don Ascanio Cotonna, Italy’s new 
Ambassador to the United States, in New 
York, en route to Washington. A diplo- 
matic veteran with more than 30 years of 
service, he ignored questions on inter- 































































New York City Exhibit Building, World’s Fair — ARCHITECT: AYMAR EMBURY. 
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national politics and 
spoke about his 
country’s exhibit at 
the New York 
World’s Fair, which 
will show “the devel- 
opment of Italy in 
all its branches un- 
der the leadership of 
the Duce.” 


International 


Chosen: 


As the All-Amer- 
ican best-dressed 
woman, Kirry Car- 
LISLE, stage and mo- 
tion-picture actress, 
by leading dress de- 
signers in a poll con- 
ducted by the Fash- 
ion Academy in New 
York. She nosed out 
last year’s winner, 
Ginger Rogers, screen 
star. The voters 
picked eleven others 
as winners in their 
fields. Included 
among the “best- 
dressed” are: Bette 
Davis, screen; Benay 
Venuta, stage; Rose 
Bampton, opera; Joan 
Blaine, radio; Yolanda, dance; Osa John- 
son, adventure; and Alice Marble, sports. 





Acme 


Ann SHERIDAN, red-haired screen ac- 
tress, as America’s No. 1 “Oomph Girl,” 
by a 25-man jury which included the 
Earl of Warwick, screen bit player; Eddie 
Cantor, comedian; Frank Parker, singer; 








Acme 


Ray Noble, band leader; George McMan- 
us, cartoonist; George Hurrell, photogra- 
pher; Lucius Beebe, columnist; Busby 
Berkeley, dance director, and Howard 
Jones, University of Southern California 
football coach. Alice Faye, another movie 
actress, ran a close second in the “oomph” 
contest to Miss Sheridan, now being 
groomed as successor to the late Jean 
Harlow. The committee voted on twelve 
candidates previously selected by polls in 
27 colleges throughout the country. Most 
of the final judges were unable to clearly 
define “oomph,” but the Earl put it thus: 








“Oomph is a feminine desirability which 
can be observed with pleasure but cannot 
be discussed with respectability.” 


Settled: 


The suit filed by Jackie Coogan, 23, 
against his mother, Mrs. Arthur Bernstein, 
and his stepfather, for an accounting of 
the $4,000,000 he reportedly earned as a 
child star of the silent screen. According 
to the agreement, they will divide all that 
remains of the fortune, approximately 
$300,000—$218,000 in California real es- 
tate, $50,000 in stocks and bonds, and 
$32,000 in miscellaneous property and 
cash. Jackie will obtain rights to negatives 
and prints of the motion pictures in which 
he starred. “It is more than a fair settle- 
ment for Jackie,” his mother observed. 








Died: 


Frank D. Fir1z- 
GERALD, 54, Republi- 
can Governor of 
Michigan, of a heart 
attack, while con- 
fined to his home in 
Grand Ledge with 
influenza, Mar. 16. 
Michigan’s first chief 
executive ever to die 
in office was the only member of the Re- 
publican party to survive the 1932 Demo- 
cratic landslide, and two years later, when 
the state returned to the Republican col- 
umn, he was elected governor. During his 
first term Fitzgerald achieved prominence 
as a budget balancer: within a year, he 
turned a $6,000,000 deficit into a 45, 
000,000 surplus. But in 1936, when the 
Administration-backed Frank Murphy— 
now United States Attorney General—ran 
for the Michigan office, Fitzgerald lost thie 
governorship. Last fall, attacking Murphiy’s 
labor record in the sit-down strikes of the 
motor industry, Fitzgerald defeated Mur- 
phy and remounted the driver’s seat for 
his second term. Following the governor’s 
death last week, Lt. Gov. Luren D. Dick- 
inson, a prohibitionist and a conservative 
who will be 80 years old next month, took 
the oath of office at his home near Char- 
lotte, where he was undergoing medical 
treatment for influenza. 


Wide World 


Irvinc Brokaw, 69, former national 
figure-skating champion (1906) and paint- 
er, after a long illness, at Palm Beach, 
Mar. 19. He was credited with introduc- 
ing to America the so-called “interna- 
tional” style of figure skating—a_ revo- 
lutionary advancement developed in Eu- 
rope by Jackson Haines, New York ballet 
master, which lifted the sport from its 
monotonous standard to the more grace- 
ful plane of the waltz. Brokaw, son of a 
wealthy New York clothing merchant, also 
wrote a history of figure skating, intro- 
duced the saw-toothed skating toe, and 
promoted national tournaments. 
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BUSINESS+- LABOR: AGRICULTURE 





Czech Soncenl F ar-Reaching 


in American Business Field 


Shoe and Other Industries Get 
New Hope From Drastic Curb 
Imposed on Reich Imports 


In its effect on America, Adolf Hitler’s 
gobble of Czecho-Slovakia. (NEWSWEEK, 
Mar. 20) did more than stir up Washing- 
ton, arouse editorial venom, and keep 
radios tuned on news broadcasts. 

As in previous foreign crises, it caused 
the stock market to dip (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 6) and put Czech bonds on the 
skids. But more important, because our 
government promptly ruled that Czech 
goods must be marked “made in Ger- 
many” and pay the higher tariffs only 
German products bear, then followed with 
another ruling imposing new 25 per cent 
penalty tariffs (“countervailing duties”) 
on all German goods imported after Apr. 
% (see page 17), the outlook for Amer- 
ican manufacturers of shoes, chemicals, 
and a wide variety of other products was 
vastly improved. 

These actions were taken (1) because 
of Germany’s discrimination against our 
(For that reason she has not been 
entitled to the lower duties effected by 
reciprocal-trade pacts, which under “the 
most-favored-nation clause” are auto- 
matically extended to other nations.) (2) 
Our tariff laws require the imposition of 
countervailing or penalty duties, whenever 
it is found that foreign countries are sub- 
sidizing exports to America. Imposition of 
the penalty duties was based upon a 
hastily prepared opinion by Attorney 


goods. 


General Murphy that the Nazis’ compli- 
cated exchange control system not only 
discriminated against our goods but also 
provided a subsidy on their exports to us 
which often amounts to more than 25 per 
cent of the German manufacturers’ costs. 

Most immediately affected by the Nazi 
seizure were the American holders of 
$7,000,000 Czech federal and city bonds 
(Most of the big Czech issues sold here 
after the war have been retired or re- 
patriated) . Germany has yet to pay any- 
thing on Austrian bonds held here when 
that country was taken over, and Czech 
bonds will hardly fare better. 

American investments in the little re- 
public, amounting to $5,000,000—mostly 
oil distributing equipment—also seemed 
destined for a large write-off. (Our $235,- 
000,000 investments in Germany proper 
auto, chemical, machinery, metal, and 
petroleum plants and equipment—have 
yielded slight returns in recent years be- 
cause Nazi restrictions on foreign ex- 
change prevent withdrawal of earnings on 
American-owned property.) 





Compensations 

To American manufacturers of shoes, 
decorative glassware, beads, costume jew- 
elry, leather and fabric gloves, cameras, 
musical instruments, and chemicals, how- 
ever, Germany’s seizure was not without 
its compensations. The tariff increases will 
ban imports of practically all Czech goods, 
and the penalty duties plus the anti-Nazi 
boycott should greatly cut our purchases 
from the old Germany below the $64,537,- 
000 figure of 1938. Moreover, whenever 
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The trend of Czecho-Slovakia’s trade with the United States 


the Czech reciprocal-trade treaty is for- 
mally canceled (as several Congressional 
resolutions introduced last week demand- 
ed) , the tariff concessions it contained will 
no longer be available to Belgium, Japan, 
France, and other countries which com- 
peted with the Czechs for.the American 
market. 

All of this means, of course, that the 
consumer may face higher prices for some 
goods. Women’s shoes selling between 
$1.98 and $2.49, costume jewelry, cheap 
tableware, linens, and table glassware all 
will become dearer unless importers un- 
cover new sources of supply. Photogra- 
phers who prefer German equipment over 
American will pay for their tastes, and 
the same situation faces band leaders who 
demand Saxony-produced instruments. 

Exporters and _ shipping-line officials 
feared substantial losses in business would 
follow the week’s developments. They re- 
gretted the loss of the once-promising 
Czech market (see chart) and many were 
selling Poland, Rumania, and Hungary on 
a cash only basis last week, playing safe 
against possible new moves by Hitler. 
More important, practically everybody 
agreed that Germany would retaliate by 
cutting off as much of its $107,491,000 
(1938) purchases from America—mostly 
raw cotton, copper and oil—as possible. 

But against these losses, exporters at- 
tending sessions of the New York Export 
Managers Club on the very day troops 
poured into Bohemia were advised to ex- 
pand foreign promotional operations— 
chiefly in Latin America. 





Significance 


American shoe concerns* obtain the 
major “benefit” from the Nazi seizure. 
Imports of Bata shoes amounted to al- 
most 5,000,000 pairs in 1937, and do- 
mestic concerns may get not only this 
volume but also a share of Czech sales in 
other countries (if the latter boycott Nazi 
products) . 

The making of a forecast as to where 
we will get the other products affected by 
the two tariff increases or how much they 
will cost, however, is complicated by the 
fact that Americans may develop new 
methods and products which fill the need 
at a moderate cost (toy manufacturers 
have no difficulty satisfying the market 





*American shoe manufacturers wondered 
about the future of Jan Bata, owner of the 
world’s largest shoe factory and chief benefi- 
ciary of the tariff cut on shoes given in the 
Czech pact, who fled to Bucharest before the 
Nazi invasion. Since the Nazis took over his 
factory (Bata is not a Jew, but he donated 
millions to aid Czech democracy), the trade 
has speculated whether the manufacturer would 
start anew in America, building a plant on the 
huge tract he already owns near Baltimore. 
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formerly dominated by Japan and Ger- 
many). 

Although our exports to Germany con- 
siderably exceed our imports, the Nazis 
would suffer far more than we if trade re- 
lations were completely severed. Germany 
has an acute exchange problem because 
her imports have been running consider- 
ably more than her sales abroad (the ex- 
cess of imports in 1938 was 433,000,000 
reichsmarks). America’s 1938 exports, on 
the other hand, were 3! 133,567,000 larger 
than imports. 

Naturally, the steps so far taken will 
not completely halt German-American 
trade. Despite the higher costs our pur- 
chases of certain German goods may hold 
near the 1938 level until competitive Amer- 
ican production can be expanded. Similar- 
ly, Germany may have trouble buying 
needed quantities of raw cotton and oe. 
per from non-American sources. 

A move to prevent Czech-owned prop- 
erty here from falling into Nazi hands is 
anticipated in some Washington circles. 
These and German investments in Amer- 
ica (mostly stocks and bonds of domestic 
enterprises) estimated at $100,000,000 are 
much smaller than our stake there, so our 
government is in a poor position to stop 
new Nazi restrictions or even confiscatory 
actions directed at American plants. 





Short-Sales Row 


Brokers and SEC 
at Fault in the New Clash 


Last year, long before the Administra- 
tion adopted its now-fading business “ap- 
peasement” policy (see page 11) the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission under 
William O. Douglas and the New York 
Stock Exchange under William McC. 
Martin Jr. seemed to be peacefully work- 
ing out their problems together. As one 
fruit of that, the SEC two weeks ago re- 
laxed its ban on short selling (NEWSWEEK, 
Mar. 20). 

That development encouraged the con- 
ference of national exchange representa- 
tives, meeting in Washington early last 
week, to submit a comprehensive schedule 
of recommended changes in Federal se- 
curities legislation. Briefly, the recommen- 
dations would require the SEC to draw up 
rules defining “bad” manipulation of se- 
curities prices, end the liability of corporate 
officials for stockholders’ suits to recover 
personal trading profits in the corporation’s 
stock, equalize information required for 
stocks traded on exchanges and _ those 
traded over the counter, and in general 
simplify registration statements and pro- 
cedure. 

At that Douglas blew up, angrily de- 
nouncing the report as a “phony” as far 
as helping business recovery was con- 


cerned. In an official statement he declared 
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Strawberry battle: a picker ... 


that to clarify the existing vague prohi- 
bition of manipulative trading would in 
effect open the way for “another party for 
the boys in the Street” because of the im- 
possibility of “foreseeing and defining 
every conceivable variety of manipula- 
tion.” He was also distressed to see this 
plan to “permit market rigging and pool 
operations” tied up with proposals to ease 
restrictions of corporate “insiders.” His 
statement did not refer to the suggestions 
aiming toward simplification and coordi- 
nation of reports. Along this line the SEC 
is now studying ways to combine into one 
statute the Securities Acts of 1933 and 
1934 and the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935. 





Significance 


The rumpus was due to errors of com- 
mission and omission on both sides. The 
conference failed to sound out the SEC 
adequately before publicizing its unexpect- 
edly broad report. On the other hand, 
Douglas’ hasty and gratuitous criticism of 
suggestions—regardless of their merit or 
lack of it—that were offered to help solve 
problems of the nation’s financial markets 
has played into the hands of those who 
have complained all along that SEC co- 
operation simply means SEC domination. 

Although both Washington and Wall 
Street spokesmen say privately that no 
real breach has occurred, there is little 
doubt that damaging mutual suspicion has 
grown. The fact that Douglas’ statement 
had the prior approval of the White House 
lends credence to widely held views that 
its chief purpose was political: to serve 
notice that the short-sales concession did 
not mean the New Deal was retreating— 
and possibly to build up Douglas for the 
Supreme Court (see page 13) . 
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Strawberry Crisis — 
Hard-Hit Louisiana Growers 
at War Over Price Control 


Forty years ago strawberry shortcake 
was a summer delicacy in the Northern 
States. Today, owing to improved trans- 
portation and refrigeration, it is available 
the year around. This situation delights 
the palates of lovers of the great American 
dessert, but it has a dark side—increased 
production to cash in on luxury prices in 
the 1920s met with depression-flattened 
consumer pocketbooks, leaving many 
Southern growers seriously pinched. 

Hardest hit is Louisiana with a 22,000- 
acre strawberry belt surrounding Ham- 
mond, Ponchatoula, and Independence 
which now produces about half the Deep 
South’s early strawberries. Here last week 
the first of the state’s 1939 crop (Florida’s 
is earlier) rolled off to the Northern mar- 
kets amid a bitter battle over market- 
control efforts to raise prices. 

The root of the trouble goes back to last 
year when James H. Morrison organized 
the Louisiana Farmers Protective Union, 
binding farmers and shippers to marketing 
rules, the most important of which was the 
requirement of a retail markup of at least 
114 cents a pint. This prevented the retail 
sale of berries below cost as “loss leaders,” 
one of the marketing practices the farmers 
blame for an income shrinkage from an 
average $6,000,000 to $3,000,000 annually 
for the 8,000 growers in the district. 

This year one group of shippers an- 
nounced they would no longer be bound 
by union rules. That brought reports that 
both factions were arming for a fight at 
the first auction, and 40 State Troopers 
were sent into the area. Union reprisals 
were confined to picketing, however, as 
the harvest progressed. 





Significance 


The Louisiana strawberry growers have 
almost a natural monopoly on the market 
for three weeks in March and April, but. 
in spite of this advantage, many of them 
in recent years have been out money after 
paying for fertilizer, boxes, and picking 
and handling charges. The depression’s 
effect on luxury foods, production expan- 
sion—180 per cent in Louisiana between 
1921 and 1928—and, to a lesser extent, 
competition of quick-frozen berries con- 
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| THE NEW DELUXE REMINGTON 17 


» One Foypauniter, Carp lately Tew 


Here is the new leader among the so called “standard” typewriters. 
No typewriter ever built, with the exception of the Remington 
Noiseless, has so completely revolutionized all previous concep- 
tions of typewriter value. None has ever attained so instant and 
firm a position in public favor. For no “standard” typewriter ever 
embodied so many wanted improvements and new features for the 
comfort and convenience of the operator...and so many things to 
please the man who pays the bills. 
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TH E NEW REMI NGTO NN U ISELES 5 This completely new typewriter brings many new terms and many 


) new ideas to the writing machine world. Only in this Model 17 are 
Y suiting Carfaction m4 a found devices and accessories never before used on a typewriter... 
the non-shock chassis, the jam trip, light shift, accelitype, endicator, 
interchangeable carriage, zephyr carriage and many other exclusive 
features which put the “17” in a class apart. Each of these advanced 
features has been proved by tests in the offices 
of disinterested users, so that the 17 is not only 
a completely new machine, but it is completely 
proved as well. It is another reason why the typists . 
of America are swinging to Remington and why 
in 1939, more Remingtons will be bought than 
any other make. 
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The Remington Noiseless has established itself as the world’s 
finest typewriter and the 1939 model entrenches it still more 
firm!y in that position of supremacy. Now, more than ever, 
does the Remington Noiseless surpass any other typewriter 
bui: in the beauty of its matchless printwork, faultless man- 
ifo! ling and clean-cut stencils. It does everything demanded 
of « typewriter not only better but also with the invaluable 
qu: ity of silence. It is the quiet of the Noiseless rather than 
the clatter of the ordinary writing machine that pitches the 
tone of an office to maximum efficiency... quiet that permits The Interchangeable Carriage is 
Ope ator, executive and all nearby to think and work to best FLAS HES RED Ay] 17 is: easily con 
advantage. Writing perfection with silence...one reason why verted into any one of 7 dif- 
typists of America are swinging to Remington and why es tommy ody y= ee to a J jb 

= Remingtons will again be bought in 1939 than any off the paper at the end of the sheet, 

by flashing an unmistakable warning 


r typewriter. signal when the proper bottom margin 
has been reached. 
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The Candy Makers’ Prelude to Easter 


Candy manufacturers througho::t 
‘the nation are busily engaged 
turning out eggs, bunnies, rooste 
and whatnot for the tremendc 
Easter trade in these delicacies. 
great is the post-Lenten dema 
that it is necessary to start wee :s 
in advance in order to produce th: 
in sufficient quantities. Schraff:’ 
New York plant, for mstane 
(where NEWSWEEK’S photograp/ er 
took the pictures on this pag 
alone turns out between 500,0) 
and 600,000 Easter tidbits ec 
year. The men and women « 

: ployed are skilled artisans, usua:|; 
Eggs pass through a ribbon of chocolate, are marked for flavor ... applying decorations without p 
liminary sketches. Some of the | 
ished eggs are works of art. 
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Newsweek photos by Pat " 


Eggs decked out in foil and ribbon for greater sales appeal A bunny in the molding 
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tribute to this situation. A stronger de- 
mand for berries last week eased the 
ynion’s ruffled feelings somewhat by bring- 
n ing the farmers $3.15 a crate—67 cents 
more than last year’s highest price. 








D' 18 
¢ § Tax Laughs 
e sg Around Mar. 15 every year somebody 
| can be counted on to brighten up the 
er otherwise dismal business of collecting 
fs income taxes. This year two New Yorkers 
nee distinguished themselves. One misguided 
lier woman with an income of $1,300 laborious- 
g’) ly listed all her expenditures—food, cos- 
) 0 metics, everything—and subtracted them 
from her income. She emerged with a bal- 
ach ance of 25 cents on which she dutifully 
en- offered the 4 per cent normal tax—one 
aily penny. A collector said if she had made out 
Dre- her return properly, including her legiti- 


mate exemptions, she would have been 
re. spared even this levy. 

And a Brooklyn resident who wrote he 
had no taxable income enclosed a check 
for $10—$5 for himself and $5 for his wife 
—because he believed everyone should 
help support the government. 

Meanwhile, Treasury officials anxiously 
watched the returns to see what the re- 

cession had done to government revenues. 
; As of Mar. 16, income-tax receipts for 
March were $252,919,000 compared with 
$338,256,000 last year. There is a two- to 
four-day delay, however, before collections 
at local offices are credited to the Treasury 
account, so these figures do not reflect the 
deadline rush. 


€ For some weeks it has been rumored the 
Administration would try to raise the legal 
limits on the public debt, which now stand 
at $30,000,000,000 for bonds and $15,000,- 
000,000 for short-term obligations (News- 
week, Mar. 13) . Monday, President Roose- 
velt told Congress it was unnecessary to 
change the $45,000,000,000 total limit but 
that the specific limit on bonds should be 
eliminated so the Treasury could use what- 
ever type of financing market conditions 
suggested. 















Farm-Tenant Aid 


Nearly half of America’s farmers rent 
the land they cultivate. Many of these 
tenants, especially the sharecroppers (who 
pay the landlord a fixed share of their crop 
instead of cash rent), live in poverty, 
poorly housed, badly clothed, and in debt. 

To remedy this situation, Congress in 
1937 passed the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, which provides that tenants 
may obtain government loans to buy land. 
But Congress appropriated only $35,000,- 
000 for the program in the two fiscal years 
1937-39. That was enough for fewer than 
700 loans (average loan, $4,852) , where- 
as there are almost 3,000,000 tenant 
farmers, 
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Terming this program inadequate, Sen. 
Josh Lee of Oklahoma last week suggested 
a different approach. He introduced a bill 
to attract private capital into the field by 
providing $1,000,000,000 of government in- 
surance on advances by lending institu- 
tions to finance tenants’ purchases. 





Significance 


The Lee Bill is patterned after the home 
mortgage insurance plan of the Federal 
Housing Administration, which has op- 
erated successfully for almost five years. 
Although $1,000,000,000 would by no 
means take care of all farm tenants, it 
would accomplish infinitely more than the 
present modest program. The measure is 
backed by the Department of Agriculture 
as well as by a majority of senators, hence 
it stands some chance of passage. 


Soft-Coal Strategy 


Lewis Is Stalling for Time 
With His High-Wage Demands 





The sickest of the large American indus- 
tries is bituminous coal—in the red $370,- 
000,000 since 1925 because of declining de- 
mand, due partly to high labor costs (aver- 
age hourly mine wages increased from 49 to 
88 cents since 1933) which heightened com- 
petition from oil, gas, and hydropower. 

This rising wage trend was due mainly 
to John L. Lewis and his personal union, 
the United Mine Workers (membership 
612,113). In April 1934, after seven lean 
years when union contracts were a rarity 
because of the industry’s disorganization, 
the U.M.W. came back under the Blue 
Eagle and obtained a $5-a-day basic wage 
in the Appalachian district—the yardstick 
by which mine wages all over the nation 
are fixed—and a 35-hour week. In October 
1935, the wage was jumped to $5.50 a day 
and the last agreement, reached Apr. 1, 
1937, gave the miners $6. 

Last week, in the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York, Lewis and 200 of his men sat down 
with an equal number of mine operators 
headed by Charles O’Neill, former U.M.W. 
district president, now head of the Eastern 
Coal Sales Co., to negotiate a new two- 
year basic contract. This time the miners 
asked: (1) a 50-cent-a-day raise, (2) a 
30-hour week, (3) a 200-day annual work 
guarantee, and (4) two weeks’ vacation 
with pay. 

To this the operators’ answer was a sharp 
“No” and a counter-request for a 50- 
cent-a-day pay cut. Concessions asked by 
the miners would add 60 cents a ton to 
production costs, they argued. Union 


statisticians figured the increase at 27 cents 


a ton and the present per ton loss at 27 
cents, giving Lewis the not too logical 
argument that since the operators made 
consumers a gift of 27 cents with each 
ton of coal, anyway, they might as well 
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.**City 
of San Francisco . ‘City of Port- 
land’’ Streamliners speed between 
Chicago and the West Coast in only 
39% hours. The ‘‘City of Denver’’ 
provides overnight service between 
Chicago and Colorado. These modern 
trains were built for fast, safe, smooth- 
.. were thoughtfully de- 
signed and appointed for the utmost 
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(or California to New York) 


17-day ‘‘Cruise-Voyages”’ over 
the 5000-mile Sunshine Route. 
Stops at Baltimore,*the Panama 
Canal and Acapulco, Mexico, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Six 
comfortable liners. All out- 
side staterooms. Air-conditioned 
dining rooms. Broad, sunny sports 
decks. Outdoor pools. 
Saturday sailings 
from New York. 
10% round trip 
reductions. 
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@Use the convenient coupon that has 
@ been provided on page 47 of this issue. 
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CITY ELECTRIC PLANT 

WHEN POWER LINES FAIL 
A.C. PLANTS furnish same as City Line current. For Farms, 


Camps, eee and for Emergency Service in Hospitals, 
Schools, Theatres when Power Lines fail. SAVE 
wae ES and Property. Operate Lights, Radios, all 
ae 350 to $0,000 Watts—12, 32 and 110 
D.C.—110 and 220 Volt A.C. Combination 
k C.-D.C. Units—Manual, Self-starting or Full- 
aw Ou i and u Comp lete— Ready to run. 
Sons, 825 Reyaiston Ave., Minneapolis 



























RECORD KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY... 


MOORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets 
will keep your records safe, convenient and in 
less space——more economically. Sheets easily 
transferred. 






BOOK 


Contains life - size 
bookkeeping forms 
completely filled in, 
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every kind of record. 190 P. ! 
Used by over 300,000 firms. Attach coupon to let- 
terhead, mail, and 140 page book will be sent free. 
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Soft-coal problem: wages up, profits down 


be equally generous with labor. Lewis 
then asked that the present contract be 
extended indefinitely beyond its Apr. 1 
expiration date if an agreement is not 
reached before that time. The operators 
again refused. 


Significance--—- 

The United Mine Workers have fol- 
lowed the time-honored union custom of 
asking for much more than they expect 
to receive. The 30-hour week and guar- 
anteed work year have been used in 
previous sessions as bargaining points. 
Lewis’ strategy is to stall for time, since 
before May 1, he expects the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission to fix prices 
guaranteeing operators production costs. 
The operators, however, see no reason for 
delay, because many believe that price 
fixing may be knocked out by the courts. 

Neither side expects a strike or lockout 
this year. Lewis has already deprived him- 
self of the bargaining club of a nationwide 
strike by instructing districts outside of 
the Appalachian area to proceed under 
temporary agreements. Industrial coal 
users have indicated lack of worry by 
stocking much less coal than before the 
1937 sessions. 





Durant: Trying Again 

Probably no man in the country has had 
more bizarre financial ups and down than 
William C. Durant. He started with a 
small carriage factory a half century ago. 
Always far-sighted, he quickly saw the 
possibilities in the automobile, developed 
the Buick Motor Co., and, gradually ac- 
quiring other auto concerns, formed Gen- 
eral Motors in 1908. 

Two years later Durant lost control of 
this enterprise when bankers who were 
uncertain whether the horseless carriage 
was here to stay sought to restrain his 
enthusiasm by withholding credit. Taking 
a running jump from scratch, Durant next 


created the Chevrolet Motor Co. and with 
its profits was able to regain control of 
General Motors in 1915. But this regained 
power and prosperity was_ short-lived. 
After exhausting a $90,000,000 fortune in 
futile support of G.M. stock during the 
postwar depression, he was again forced 
out—penniless. 

The next phase began in 1921. In two 
days the indomitable Durant raised $7, 
000,000 from friends, returned $2,000,000 
as unneeded, and organized Durant Motors, 
Inc. At the same time he began spectacular 
stock-market operations. In his most active 
year he handled accounts totaling $1,000- 
000,000 and traded an average of 5,000 
shares an hour each business day. He 
paid one of his brokers commissions of 
$6,000,000. 

Durant became known as “the Eternal 
Bull.” He called the turn on the 1929 
crash but fell a victim to his incurable 
optimism the next year and was eventual- 
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— ly sold out. His ill-fated Durant Motors 
went into receivership, and in 1936, at 
the age of 74, he was a bankrupt with 
y listed obligations of nearly a million and no 
yd assets but $250 in clothing. A few years 
8 before he had been worth $120,000,000. 
S A year ago it appeared that failing 
ay health had Durant permanently licked, 
Peg but an anouncement from the Depart- 
a ment of: Agriculture last week indicated 
) 8 that the elderly promoter was busy again— 
™ this time in a new field. Secretary Wallace 
p N cited him among others for violating the 
aS fraud provisions of the Commodity Ex- 
t change Act by improper trades in the 
»& grain-futures market. Denying the charges, 
y Durant said: “It seems incredible that 
any department of the New Deal govern- 
ek chart ae oe hese ee Of the many famous hotels in the world, there are none alike. 





Each has its own personality <* It is the aim of the St. Regis 
to skillfully blend the finest features of hotel-keeping. This is 
demonstrated by such features as its traditionally fine kitchen, 


of a business honestly conducted, or the 
reputation of the individuals engaged 
id with therein.” 




















trol of a carefully selected list of tested wines, restaurants for every 

ne : e mood, livable rooms, and its respect for the niceties of old- 

ne te Coastal Ship Aid? fashioned inn-keeping. It is expressed on the other hand by 

ng the — : ’ the fact that it is New York’s most completely air-conditioned 
forced Commission Advises Trade-ins hotel ~~ The two-fold charm of the St. Regis may be yours 

on Old Craft for Replacement at surprisingly modest rates. 

In two ’ 

ed $7, The shipbuilding program under the Ht. Reg 1 LS 

000,000 Hi Merchant Marine Act of 1936 covers pri- 

Motors, marily vessels in foreign commerce; yet FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET 

taculer ships in the coastwise and intercoastal MMM MT IT 


t active MM trade (those that ply only between Amer- 

$1,000- ican ports) annually transport more than 

f 5,000 twice as much cargo as our vessels in over- 

ay. He B® seas service. Last week the Maritime Com- 

ions of mission, in a report to Congress, urged aid OWN OMY subscription ora 
for the coastal shippers; it revealed that 

Eternal the average age of this country’s domestic . wae ’ , 

e 19299F feet is 164% to 20 years and that “prac- gift subscription to a friend costs only a little... 

curable tically no vessels have been constructed for 

ventual- MM the coastwise and intercoastal trades since 

completion of the government’s war-built 

fleet.” 

Considering steps to modernize the do- comes from really understanding today’s complex 
mestic lines, the commission turned thumbs 
down on construction or operating sub- 
sidies, such as American vessels in over- 
seas trade receive, because coastwise and 
intercoastal operators are protected by law 
from foreign pment sg bree legisla. MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
tio was recommended authorizing the * 
commission to grant a trade-in allowance 
on old ships, other than tankers, to be ap- 


and brings many weeks of the enjoyment which 


events and trends. 
* 











plied as partial payment for new ones. The L) One Year $4 (52 exciting issues) 
operators would supplement the trade-in CL] Two Years $6 (104 exciting issues) 
allowance with cash up to 25 per cent of [] Remittance enclosed [) Bill me later 
the construction cost and could borrow the 
remaining 75 per cent from the commission NAME 
at a low interest rate, in accordance with 
the 1936 law. ADDRESS 
ns Mail this coupon to F. D. Pratt, Newsweek, Rockefeller Center, 
Significance 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City. You don’t have to bother 
Modernization of the domestic fleet is with a check now as we will be glad to bill you later. 
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Poses but also to supplement the Navy 
in case of war, when our foreign-trade fleet 


might be interned in alien ports. However, iii iit iii iiiiiie«m”= 
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the trade-in proposal, criticized by ship- 
owners as too vague, is unlikely by itself 
to offer sufficient inducement for opera- 
tors to undertake an extensive building 
program. While the lines disagree on what 
they want, their spokesmen will probably 
urge other proposals on Congress, such as 
restrictions on entrance of new lines and 
exemption of domestic shipping from Pan- 
ama Canal tolls. 





Labor Notes 


For 48 days starting May 6, 1937, 250 
sit-down strikers held the plant of the 
Apex Hosiery Co. in Philadelphia, demand- 
ing a closed-shop contract for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers (C.1.0.). Last week the union 
was called to account in Federal court in 
a damage suit brought by the company 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act. Apex 
lawyers contended the sit-down interfered 
with interstate. commerce (the United 
States Circuit Court so ruled during the 
strike) and caused the company $1,171,- 
957 loss. 

Since the Antitrust Law authorizes triple 
damages, the company asked $3,515,872 
from the union. J. Allen Harper, an Apex 
maintenance engineer, exhibited clubs, 
blackjacks, and brass knuckles allegedly 
found in the factory after the strike. Union 
officials insisted they had not called the 
strike and that damage to machinery was 
the “spontaneous action of a few indi- 
viduals.” 


{ Peace negotiations between the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (NEWSWEEK, 
Mar. 20) were recessed Mar. 14 for ten 
days to permit A.F.L. negotiators to con- 
sult with President William Green in Wash- 
ington. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Machine Tools 


Members of the American Society of 
Tool Engineers held their annual conven- 
tion in Detroit and attended a Machine 
and Tool Progress Exhibition. Besides par- 
ticipating in technical sessions, delegates 


*‘ inspected a variety of machinery displays 


ranging from a delicate device that meas- 
ures surface irregularities as small as a third 
of a millionth of an inch, to heavy power 
saws which slice through 6-inch bars of 
steel. Expressing optimism regarding the 
immediate outlook, the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association reported that its 
index of orders in February reached 167.1 
per cent of the 1926 average, compared with 
150.8 last month and 75.7 in February 1938. 


Probe Rests 


As the monopoly probe dragged on 
through another week, its hearings were 
chiefly concerned with testimony that there 
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Wide World 
Alleged weapons of Apex strikers 


were in existence two big sulphur companies 
and four large whisky distilling enterprises. 
Federal Trade Commission officials disa- 
greed with the inquiry chairman, Senator 
O’Mahoney, and whisky-company officials 
on whether the figures regarding concentra- 
tion indicated the existence of monopoly. 
Dr. Wesley A. Sturges, executive director of 
the Distilled Spirits Institute, later in the 
week told the probers that if the price of 
whisky were allowed to go “too low” an 
“unfortunate amount of consumption 
might result.” The probe’s hearings are re- 
cessed this week. When they are reopened 
a study of credit facilities for small bus- 
ness may be an important topic. 


Confession Sale 

The International Harvester Co.’s Ma- 
con, Ga., branch is advertising a_used- 
truck sale with rare frankness and humor. 
Handbills and newspaper advertisements 
offer a rival’s 1934 model truck for $165 
(“in wet weather it takes two good men and 
a PWA worker to hold it in the road”’) . The 
advertising copy even pokes fun at the 
company’s own models by offering a 1936 
International for $325 (“beauty is only 
skin deep, so don’t expect to find anything 
under this new paint job”). Joe F. Pruett, 
International’s Macon manager, originated 
the “true confession” sale in March 1937. 
It was so successful he decided to make it 
an annual event. Since then new-truck sales 
at the local salesroom have increased 25) 
per cent, used-truck sales have increased 
139 per cent. 


Blue Stamps 

The Administration’s plan to enable 
needy persons to buy more food and at the 
same time provide an outlet for farm sur 
pluses (Newsweek, Feb. 6) will be tried 
out soon by the Department of Agriculture 
in a limited number of cities. Persons 
relief will be given blue stamps exchange 
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by RALPH 


At one of the White House press 
conferences last week the President, in 
discussing what might be done to solve 
our surplus cotton problem, said that 
some method must be found which will 
not bankrupt the Treasury. Thereupon 
a reporter, who apparently couldn’t re- 
sist such an opening, spoke up to in- 
quire just how far the Treasury is away 
from bankruptcy at present. For an an- 
swer he got what he undoubtedly de- 
served; the President turned the laugh 
back on him by asking what paper he 
works for. So ended the pleasant ex- 
change. But it does not end the ques- 
tion—the question which probably is 
more befuddled by sheer fancy than 
any other of equal importance now fac- 
ing the American public. 

In general terms this fancy takes the 
form of assuming that there is no cause 
for concern about our taxes and public 
debt because we are, in spite of all our 
recent spending, still exceedingly well 
off as compared with the citizens of 
other countries, notably England. That 
this is more fancy than fact has been 
known for years by careful students, 
but what they have not known up to 
now is how badly misinformed the pub- 
lic is on the amount of taxes paid by 
persons with large incomes. The first 
information we have had on this was 
the survey published by Dr. George 
Gallup (Newsweek, Mar. 20), who 
specializes in determining the public’s 
views on current issues. 

Dr. Gallup asked a representative list 
of voters in all sections of the country 
how much income tax they think per- 
sons with such and such an income now 
pay and what they think these persons 
should pay. The conclusions are aston- 
ishing and brief enough to be repeated. 
In the case of those persons with an in- 
come of $5,000, public opinion is fairly 
accurate as to what they now pay— 
$100 as against an actual $90 (Federal 
and New York State combined) —and 
the consensus is that they should pay 
$150. Those with an income of $10,000 
it is thought pay $400 and should pay 
$500. They actually pay $590. Those 
with an income of $100,000 it is thought 
pay $9,000 and this also is the amount 
which it is believed they should pay. 
They actually pay $40,000 or over four 
times as much as the public thinks they 
do, and should, pay. 


—_— 





Fancy and a Few Facts 


ROBEY 


From the point of view of convincing 
the public of the need for government 
economy, it is difficult to conceive of a 
more unfortunate situation. As long as 
it persists it will be impossible to make 
the public believe that we have gone 
about as far as we can in “soaking the 
rich.” They may think that under or- 
dinary circumstances no one should be 
forced to give the government more 
than 10 per cent of his income, but ob- 
viously he could give more without 
great hardship. In other words, as the 
public now conceives of our tax burden, 
there is a substantial reserve of taxpay- 
ing ability among those of large income 
—a reserve which can always be called 
upon if necessary to meet desirable ex- 
penses or in case of a crisis. 

Actually there no longer is such a re- 
serve of significant amount. Our tax 
rates on those with large incomes are 
the highest in the world. Further, and 
more important, our tax bill on a per 
capita basis is extremely large measured 
by any standard that one wants to use. 
If we raised enough money to balance 
the budget at the present level our per 
capita taxes would be higher than those 
in England. Specifically, in 1937 the per 
capita tax in England was $101.85 as 
against $91 for us, but they had a bal- 
anced budget and we had a deficit of 
more than $10 per person, and _ this 
year our per capita deficit will run in 
excess of $20. 

This comparison, it should be em- 
phasized, too, is fair because our per 
capita income is no greater than that 
in England. We used to have a larger 
income per person, but this was not 
true from 1934 through 1937, according 
to a recent study of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, and almost 
certainly it was not true last year. Of 
course our per capita public debt is 
smaller, but the financial strength of a 
country rests upon its taxpaying ability, 
not upon what it borrowed and spent 
in former years. If this is borne in 
mind it is found there is no cause for 
optimism on our present position. Eng- 
land raises a larger proportion of her 
revenues by income taxes than we do, 
so the rates on the lower brackets are 
higher, but when total burdens are 
compared the facts reveal that in 
reality we are not a bit better off than 
the English. 
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STRONG 


WHEN 
WET 
Amazing Paper 
Laughs at Water 


Ever notice what happens to your news- 
paper when it gets wet? What a mess. 
Most papers are like that. But look— 
here’s a paper that water can’t hurt. 
It’s Ivory Durapak ... the paper with 
wet-strength. 





Ever Try This? 





Soak any ordinary paper in water— 
Pull. See how it goes to pieces. 


™” 











| Then soak a sheet of Ivory Durapak— 
| Pull. Zowie ... what wet-strength! 


Some Typical Jobs 


| This wet-strength has won some remark- 
| able jobs for Ivory Durapak .. . here 
are a few typical ones: 


crate liner for shipments of 
iced vegetables 

wrapping wet wash in laundries 

backing for rubber moulded 
materials 

wrapping moist roots of small 
plants for shipment 

frozen fruit bulk pack 


Let’s Think About Your Business 


Does this give you an idea for using 
such a paper in your business? As a 
wrapper? Or in some processing opera- 
tion? Drop us a line telling the use you 
have in mind. Who knows, maybe Ivory 
Durapak is just the thing to do the trick. 


Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Established 1885 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California 


Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
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Presenting 


Llewellyn White 


Newsweek’s National Affairs Editor 





WS of the nation is news close to 
| \ the lives of all of us. A speech in 
Seattle may profoundly alter life in Sa- 
vannah .. . and action in Albany may 
change the course of events in Albu- 
querque. Yet in today’s confused world, 
though every headline may scream the 
moment’s events, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to determine the significance of 
events ... what’s behind them, and where 
they are likely to lead. 


Llewellyn White and his associates of 
the Newsweek National Affairs Depart- 
ment are as concerned with the signifi- 
cance of the nation’s news as with the 
news itself. From the ends of America, 
from its territories and possessions, 150 
Newsweek correspondents, a major news 
service and Newsweek’s own Washington 
Bureau flash news bulletins to News- 
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week’s Rockefeller Center offices, where 
White and his department sift, study, 
weigh and analyze the week’s happenings. 
Then back to correspondents go demands 
for further authoritative information on 
specific points. Those who actually make 
the news are queried and advice is sought 
from outside authorities and experts .. - 
all activities that aid Newsweek’s Na- 
tional Affairs Department determine the 
significance of the news. 


White, himself, and each member of 
his department, possesses authoritative 
knowledge of various phases of the na- 
tion’s news-life. All have invaluable con- 
tacts around the nation, so that qualified 
specialists are available, no matter what 
the need, for expert outside views and ad- 
vice. And Llewellyn White’s background 
has given him the breadth of viewpoint 
essential to an authoritative evaluation of 
nationally important occurrences, while 
his years in journalism enable him to 
gauge accurately the importance and sig- 
nificance of the week’s events. 


He has held important journalistic po- 
sitions in 13 of the 48 states which has 
given him a close knowledge of each sec- 
tion of the country. He was an editor for 
the Associated Press, and a United Press 
Paris correspondent. A yen for travel has 
taken him through most of the countries 
of Europe, and a good part of Latin 
America. 


White and his associates have an aggre- 
gate experience of forty years in journal- 
ism ... insurance that the men who make 
Newsweek’s National Affairs Department 
have the training, background and knowl- 
edge necessary to give Newsweek’s more 
than 330,000 families authoritative, sig- 
nificant news of the nation. 
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able in grocery stores for quantities of sur- 
plus agricultural products consumed over 
and above their regular food purchases. To 
make sure the stamps are used to increase 
the families’ usual food consumption, a 
more complicated plan will be tried in some 
of the cities: the blue stamps will be given 
only to reliefers who buy orange stamps, 
good for all foods; and the orange stamps 
will be sold in quantities not less than the 
amount the average relief family ordinarily 
spends for food. The government will re- 
deem in cash all stamps received by grocers. 


Business Notes 

The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
approached the problem of auditing respon- 
sibility from a new angle by appointing 
three of its own directors, who are not com- 
pany officers, as a committee to employ the 
accountants, supervise the audit, and re- 
port to the full board . . . The Georgia State 
Senate killed, 30 to 15, a chain-store tax 
bill that had passed the lower house by a 
one-vote margin. 


Trends 


Production of steel ingots will average 
55.4 per cent of capacity during the week 
ending Mar. 25. This compares with 55.7 
the preceding week and 33.7 per cent a 
year earlier. 


Crude rubber consumption in the United 
States in February is estimated by the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association as 8.4 per 
cent under January but 77.5 per cent above 
February a year ago. 


Commercial and industrial failures in the 
week ended Mar. 9 were reported by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., to number 258. This is 
44 more than in the previous week but 29 
fewer than in the corresponding week last 
year. 

Wholesale commodity prices, as meas- 
ured by the Department of Labor’s index, 
rose to 77 per cent of the 1926 average in 
the week ended Mar. 11. This was the 
highest level attained in 1939. 





AVIATION 
Old-Time Aviator Takes Helm 


of Navy Aeronautics Bureau 





For at least fifteen years the United 
States Army and Navy flying services 
have been headed by officers qualified as 
military or naval aviators. But not until 
1931 did the Army Air Corps get, in 
Maj. Gen. Benjamin Foulois, a chief who 
had spent the greater part of his profes- 
sional career as an airman. And not until 
last week, as Acting Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Edison announced the ap- 
pointment of Capt. John H. Towers to 
relieve Rear Admiral Arthur B. Cook, did 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics pass the 
same milestone. 
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An outline of Captain Towers’ naval 
career is almost a synopsis of the history 
of American naval aviation. In 1910, four 
years out of the Naval Academy, he ap- 
plied for aviation duty. In August 1911, 
after instruction under Glenn Curtiss, he 
became the third man to qualify as a 
United States naval aviator.* During the 
next two years he served in the Navy’s 
first air station (at Annapolis, Md.) ; pilot- 
ed test flights that helped in the develop- 
ment of the Navy’s earliest seaplanes, 
catapult launchings, night flying, and 
bomb dropping. He served on the board 
that organized the Naval Aeronautic Serv- 
ice. He was first executive officer of the 
flight school at Pensacola, Fla. He flew at 
Vera Cruz when the Navy intervened in 
Mexico’s troubled affairs. 

Thereafter, as aviation really grew up, 
Towers grew with it in roles ranging from 
Assistant Director of Naval Aviation in 
the war to flight commander of the Navy’s 
transatlantic project in 1919 (when his 
NC-3 was forced down onto a rough sea 
short of the Azores, he and the crew 
rigged jury sails and sailed it for three 
days until they reached Ponta Delgada) . 
Since then, among other things, Captain 
Towers has served as attaché at various 
European capitals, commanded the car- 
riers Langley and Saratoga, and had 
charge of several shore stations. In June 
1938 he became assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 





Test-Flight Tragedy 


Early on the afternoon of Mar. 18, the 
first of the ten big 33-passenger “Strato- 
liner” landplanes (Newsweek, Jan. 9) 
which Boeing is building at Seattle crashed 
near Alder, Wash., in a test flight, killing 
its ten occupants. Witnesses disagreed on 
details, but apparently the ship was being 
put through fairly severe maneuvers. Either 
before or during a steep dive, a wing tip 
and one of the plane’s four motors broke 
off. As the plane neared the ground, the 
tail surfaces parted from the fuselage. 

Seven of the victims were Boeing em- 
ployes, one was a T.W.A. test pilot, and 
two were Netherlanders—P. Guilonard of 
the Royal Dutch Air Lines and A. G. von 
Baumhauer, chief engineer of the Nether- 
lands Air Worthiness Board. The Royal 
Dutch company, a heavy purchaser of 
American transport equipment for five 
years, is currently interested in big Four- 
engined transports to cut its Amsterdam- 
Batavia service into four nonstop stages. 

Amid rumors of suspected sabotage, 
R. J. Minshall, Boeing general manager, 
said he was confident that neither plane 
nor pilot was at fault, but that he had 
some “pretty definite ideas” about what 
happened. 





*Lt. T. G. Ellyson qualified in July 1911; Lt. 
John Rodgers, in August. . 





HEAR CLEARLY 


Western Electric 


HEARING AID 
Ortho-technic Model 


Based on advanced technique 
in hearing aid design, the Audiphone 
helps thousands to hear clearly in group 
conversation—at greater distances—in 
any position. An outgrowth of 57 years 
of Bell Telephone making, it transmits 
sound naturally. 

Your dealer will recommend the Audi- 
phone that best meets your needs—and 
there’s a national network of service 
stations in all principal cities to serve 
you efficiently. 


4 
| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., GraybarBidg., New York. | 
1 Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone 1 
1 (Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 1 
1 NW-42 | 
1 
i 
1 
1 











To Ml 


Hurope 


Ireland, England 
France and Germany 
on America's greatest liners 


ss. 
APR. 6, MAY 3, MAY 31 


APR. 20, MAY 17, JUNE 14 


NTines 


ppm tg a Ate Meng Sy ay ~ om 





665 Market St., San Francisco t 19 King St., East, Teronte 
Offices in other principal cities. Consult your local Travel Agent 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Republican Prospects 


The Republican party has more 
spring in its step and a better song in its 
heart than it’s had for ten years. It’s look- 
ing younger every month. This was in- 
evitable after the elections in November 
which—despite the Rooseveltian thesis 
that what happened at the polls then had 
nothing to do with him—have properly 
been described as a drift away from the 
recent New Deal excesses and toward the 
ancient faith of moderation and caution. 
Even more exhilarating to the Republican 
party is the obvious fact that the rift in 
the Democratic party is yawning wider 
and wider. It begins to seem for the first 
time since 1929 that possibly, just possibly, 
the Republicans may land their candidate 
in the White House. 

Of course, that leaves the question of 
whom the Republicans have to suggest as 
candidates. The answer to that is clear— 
clear because it doesn’t involve the ques- 
tion whether their candidates would make 
good Presidents. It’s too early to think 
about Presidential qualities. But it’s time 
to think about the qualities of Presidential 
candidates, which are quite different. 


"Bhess’s no question but that 
Thomas Dewey has a considerable lead in 
the preferences of those articulate people 
who express themselves in polls or in public 
prints. His lead is based upon the long- 
established fact that the most complete- 
ly satisfactory American whipping boy 
throughout the country is a strange and 
little understood creature known as Tam- 
many Hall. It captures the loyalty of 
hundreds of thousands of New Yorkers, 
who are, as men and women go, as honest 
as the next. But non-New Yorkers lift 
their noses in the air when Tammany is 
mentioned, and whacks on the Tiger’s 
back are heard round the world. Presidents 
have been made that way. Tilden, who 
came close to being President, was one; 
Cleveland was another; Wilson repudiated 
Tammany; and the two Roosevelts walked 
to glory over Tammany’s prostrate body. 
It must be frankly recognized that Dewey 
has fitted the armor of St. George as neat- 
ly around him as any man of this time. 

Dewey’s enormous popularity through- 
out the country has made the first breach 
in the ice barrier surrounding the island 
of Mr. Hoover’s favor. Up to now, Mr. 
Hoover has industriously, in private con- 
versation, eliminated all important Re- 
publicans as candidates except himself. 
Of late, he has warmed up to Dewey. He 


says that Dewey has fired the imagination 
of American youth. The two men have 
conferred long and earnestly, and, in a 
sense, Hoover has made the promotion 
of Mr. Dewey’s candidacy his immediate 
mission in life. 

But this has caused some difficulties in 
Dewey’s own back yard. Kenneth Simp- 
son, president of the New York County 
Republican Executive Committee, had 
been giving out enthusiastic statements 
about Dewey until the Dewey-Hoover 
flirtation began. Simpson is identified with 
a faction in New York politics that has 
been violently anti-Hoover. So the Dewey- 
Hoover tie has seriously impaired the 
Dewey-Simpson tie. Putative national 
candidates have tripped and gone sprawl- 
ing over less than that. 

It’s hard to tell whether the Dewey 
popularity will stand up through the next 
twelve months. He is going to find it 
difficult to find new dragons to slay, since 
Tammany leaders are not very dragon- 
like these days, and he has already knocked 
off the biggest. He cannot very well build 
up a business-baiting campaign. And the 
routine of the District Attorney’s office 
provides pretty small pickings for a man 
who wants to keep in the headlines of 
the papers over the country. 

Dewey’s handicap is that he is not deal- 
ing with national questions. I think it is 
not unfair to him to say that he knows 
little or nothing about national questions 
and has never expressed any important 
opinions bearing upon the innumerable 
problems that confront this country. He 
will be able to do that, of course, when 
the campaign comes along. But whatever 
is said will have to be a pretty synthetic 
product. It certainly cannot rise out of 
Mr. Dewey’s parochial experience. But 
again, it must be remembered that millions 
of voters want dash, spice and glamour. 
Dewey has all of these. 


CSoverner James of Pennsylvania, 
on the other hand, has none of them. And 
yet he cannot be dismissed as a possibility, 
since both in the primaries and in the 
election he ran far beyond the expecta- 
tions of the experts—even when they had 
discounted the effects of the Democratic 
split there. If James decides to try for 
the nomination, he will have behind him 
one of the most competent state organiza- 
tions in the country, some of the shrewdest 
political advisers living and wholly ade- 
quate finances for a nationwide hunt for 
delegizites. 

The chances that the Republicans might 
nominate La Guardia—which were never 


very good at their best—grow less and 
less as the Republicans get more confident 
of winning. La Guardia would qualify 
about as well as a standard bearer for a 
reviving Republican party as Aimee 
McPherson would for the papacy. 

There have been a few timid “feelers” 
about Wendell Willkie as a possible candi- 
date. It is true that he has shown, in his 
long battle with the Administration, as 
much capacity to think, speak and act 
effectively as any man we have in business 
or public life today. Brilliant, resourceful, 
experienced, well-schooled in public affairs, 
he might conceivably go far with the 
generally futile slogan of “a businessman 
for President.” But I cannot imagine a 
convention composed of politicians ventur- 
ing to nominate a businessman in 1940, 
regardless of his ability. 


Which brings us to Bricker, Taft 
and Vandenberg. 

There are obstacles to the nomination 
of Governor Bricker. One is that all that 
can be said of him as Governor is that he 
was elected. The second is that, under the 
Ohio law, Bricker would have to decide in 
May 1940 whether to stand for President 
or Governor. And Bricker seems to have a 
bird-in-the-hand approach to things. 

Taft has common sense, superior in- 
tellectual ability, moderately liberal views 
on the objectives of government, a quiet, 
pleasant, reassuring personality and a dis- 
tinguished name. Moreover, politicians are 
superstitious, and it must be remembered 
that in nine of twelve elections since the 
Civil War in which the Republican party 
has gone to town, it has had as a candidate 
either a native or a resident of Ohio. 

‘Vandenberg is as able as Taft. He has 
had infinitely greater experience. For the 
past six years, he has been the most 
effective member of the opposition. Yet, 
like all men who have been in public life a 
long time, he has taken positions that 
have alienated people, and, when a political 
party is looking for a candidate, it usually 
prefers a man who has offended nobody. 
Vandenberg seems disinclined to seek the 
nomination, but this apparent indifferenc> 
is probably merely strategic. The party will 
certainly regard it as such until it learns 
otherwise. 

To be successful, the Republicans need a 
candidate who is cut in the pattern of the 
times. He must seem capable of clearing 
up some of the debris that the intense 
activities of the New Deal have left 
scattered around. He must be able to 
capitalize on the growing drift toward 
conservatism in this country. And yet, 
somehow he must make it clear that he 
knows 1932 marked the end of an era in 
American history. To define that position 
exactly, to make it convincing in a world 
that loves white and black but mistrusts 
grays, will be one of the most difficult 
exercises in political technique that 4 
candidate for the Presidency has ever faced. 
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OLDS 60° 2-000R SEDAN 1838 * 


HE verdict’s in! New thousands of low-priced car 

buyers are swinging over to Olds. Owners of previ- 
ous model Oldsmobiles are placing repeat orders by the 
tens of thousands. Everywhere, the vote’s the same— 
this great American court of public opinion ranks Olds 
as the stand-out, low-priced “buy” of the year. Drive a 
big, brilliant Olds Sixty and your conclusion is sure to 
agree. You'll find in Olds’ 90 H. P. Econo-Master En- 
gine power for top-flight pep and pace with worth-while 
Savings in gas and oil. You’ll find in Olds’ big, roomy 
Bodies by Fisher extra vision for extra safety. And 
you'll find in Olds’ exclusive Rhythmic Ride smooth- 
ness and steadiness on the road that no other car can 
match. All backed by a reputation for quality and 
dependability earned by a million Oldsmobiles in 
regular use today! So, take a ride and you’l/ decide: 






























» A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE « 
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TOBACCO crops in the last few years 
have been outstanding in quality. 
New methods, developed by the 
United States Government and the 
States, have helped the farmer 
grow finer tobacco. As independent 
experts like George Love point 


Have VelU in talexe 
a Lucky lately? 





out, Luckies have always bought 
the cream of the crop. Thoroughly 
aged, these fine tobaccos are now 
ready for your enjoyment. And so 
Luckies are better than ever. Have 


you tried a Lucky lately? Try them 


for a week. Then you'll know why 


@ WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 


The Cepats Ye 


GEORGE LOVE, tobacco auctioneer, }..5 
seen Luckies buy the Cream of eve:y 
Crop. “So Luckies,” he says, “have be n 
my favorite for 21 years.” Most ince. 
pendent tobacco experts smoke Lucki:s, 





. . » WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 
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